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HE fellow pictured on the front 

cover is a familiar figure these 
days. The many thousands of his 
kind, all with discharge buttons 
on their coat lapels, are literally 
crammed into every inch of available 
space on campuses where only a 
short time ago it was difficult to re- 
cruit a male quartet, Some are hav- 
ing their first fling at a college edu- 
cation, an experience that for one 
reason or another might not have 
happened to many of them except 
for GI Bill of Rights support. Others 
have returned to school to complete 
the work required for advanced de- 
grees. 

The music education department 
has its proportionate share of Gl 
population. Some of these men have 
been band directors, special services 
officers, chaplain’s assistants, etc. 
During their time in service they 
really continued in their profession. 
They had excellent opportunity to 
observe and evaluate the results of 
our national music education pro- 
gram as represented by the attitudes 
and skills of the personnel under 
their direction in many types of per- 
forming units. The others, who were 
scattered through the many branches 
of the service and performed a count- 
less variety of duties, were in ex- 
cellent position to make impersonal 
and impartial observations on the 
place and function of music in the 
life of the average citizen because 
they were right in the midst of 
“average citizens” all the time. 


¥y 


What may we expect in the way 
of new or different ideas from all 
these music educators who have been 
away from their jobs and who are 
now studying for a time before they 





return to those jobs? Do they see the 
school and its work in a different 
light than before? Do they have new 
viewpoints that will enable them to 
gear their in-school work with out-of- 
school living better than they have 
done in the past? Do they have more 
respect for the profession of teach- 
ing, or less? Will they return to their 
jobs with more determination and 
purpose or will they slip back into 
established and familiar routines 
that offer the path of the least re- 
sistance? Will they bring to the pro- 
fession some new and stronger think- 
ing? Or are they studying for 
advanced degrees merely for salary 


increments? 


During the past several years we 
have held the viewpoint that from 
these several thousand music educa- 
tors who have been serving in the 
Armed Forces may come the greatest 
stimulation brought to the music 
education field in many years. These 
teachers who have been detached 
from their jobs and sent in every 
direction on all types and kinds of 
duties have had a wonderful op- 
portunity to see what music educa- 
tion has or has not done for Joe 
Citizen and to do some serious 
thinking about their own_profes- 
sional efforts. 

Now comes the time when any 
benefits derived from the war ex- 
perience will either be utilized or 
left to dry up and be forgotten. Will 
all the red-hot ideas that the GI had 
about revising music education (and 
there is plenty of evidence that he 
had those ideas) be put to any use? 
Or will the routines of an estab- 
lished system cool him off com- 
pletely? We hope not. 
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TEX BENEKE'S 2/7 | 


TEX BENEKE’S 


TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


2 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY © PRISONER OF LOVE ¢ IT’S BEEN A 

LONG, LONG TIME © LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! ¢ AFTER YOU'VE 

GONE * ANGRY © KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF NOW © | AIN'T GOT NOBODY 

MILENBERG JOYS © ROSETTA © S’POSIN’ © FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
Price $1.00 


CLARINET TRIOS-—iern century 


Arranged by CARL A. ROSENTHAL 
For Three Equal Players 


Ten compositions from the works of i 

BACH HANDEL I 
COUPERIN CORELLI [ 
RAMEAU SCARLATTI | 
Also suitable for SAXOPHONE TRIO or VIOLIN TRIO I 





Price $1.00 


Benny Goodman’s JAZZ CLASSICS 


For CLARINET and PIANO 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE WOLVERINE BLUES 

WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT MILENBERG JOYS 

ROSETTA HIGH SOCIETY 

SOMEDAY SWEETHEART WEARY BLUES 
Price 75¢ 


STRING BASS STYLES by “‘Slam”’ Stewart 


The Sensational ‘'Slam" Stewart presents a book of his rhythms and 
improvisations on — 


BASIN STREET BLUES 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 
ROSETTA 


And others 
Price 75¢ 
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LEEDS MOMENTS IN AMERICAN MUSIC FOR BAND 


CARIBBEAN SKETCH 


Composed for band by Pedro Sanjuan 


Presented at the MENC's International Night — MUSIC IN 
A WORLD OF PEACE by the Cleveland All-High Schoo! Band, 
Caribbean Sketch won wide acclaim among the assembled 
music educators. According to Conductor J. Leon Ruddick, 
members of the band showed particular delight in the throb- 
bing Negroid rhythms and the sensuous creole melodies. 


Playing Time: 9 minutes 


WII clolerare ows e'e siete Wat 6 tes Gis 26 warmers 5.00 
i a ERC Se Cee a 7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score .............. 1.00 
I MINN et aic wre csi acne smlartlo eae cee oeele 35 


—-AND NEW 


WALKIN’ THE ROAD 


Composed for band by Herbert Haufrecht 


Based on a lively folk ballad of the Catskills, this work is 
authentic Americana. 


Playing Time: 4 minutes 


PE OC CC Ce Ce 3.50 
Sypomta Ge os ccc c cic ct cccnece 5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score .............- 75 
WE accce eee cet ca oe 2 wakee easels -30 


LONELY LANDSCAPE 


Composed for band by Robert McBride 


A musical impression of the changes that a smooth, flowing 
melody undergoes when played by a swing band. 


Playing Time: 7 minutes 





NEN are ie Si alae weldlee Marcu cee we eas 3.50 
UIE OIE craic a's ca isiclnG e clcceWaads s ais 5.00 
Cond @ Conductor’s Scere 2... ccc cccceee -75 
SOU c cic e cet eentagiemeen aes ceialkare 30 


a 
| MOAN etre, 
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LEGEND 


Composed for band by Paul Creston 


Music educators at the MENC's concert CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES were particularly impressed 
by this remarkable band work. Presented by William D. 
Revelli, guest conducting the Shaw High School Band of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, Legend proved a memorable and 
stirring work. 


Playing Time: 61/2 minutes 


DP a sacs edaons sdeess dep dedeeaus 5.00 
ee OPC TERR CER CELT TET 7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score .............. 1.00 
ere ree Ee re 35 


WORKS IN THE SERIES! 





E.F.G. OVERTURE 


Composed for band by Philip James 


Dedicated to Edwin Franko Goldman, the theme is based 
on the initials of Dr. Goldman's name (E. F. G.). 


Playing Time: 9 minutes 


LL ARPA eer err Cre ry Cerri 5.00 
WII 6 Sivceeccsscececseeadease 7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score .............. 1.00 
oo Sere re Vere errr kr rea eee 35 


EULOGY 


Composed for band by Joseph Wagner 


Especially useful on programs requiring an ‘in memoriam" 
tribute, Eulogy is tranquil in mood and elegiac in character. 


Playing Time: 6 minutes 





EO er eee ee Ce ee eee 3.50 
Spe DOME 6c ccc ccc cccceccese 5.00 
Cond a Conmducter’s Scare «wc cc cccse 75 
er ek re ICR x eR Re .30 


All Band Works Follow American Bandmasters Association instrumentation 


Write for Leeds Catalog of Band Publications. It's Yours For The Askingl 
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MODERN PIANO STUDENTS WILL ENJOY 


LIVELY TEACHING MATERIAL 
IN POPULAR RHYTHMS 


py STANFORD KING 


The Carl Fischer Catalog includes 6 Stanford King collections written 
by this successful young composer and teacher to fill the need for 
attractive, modern material for the young piano student. The pieces 
are interestingly presented with descriptive notes and comment. Their 
value in teaching rhythm, harmony and counterpoint is a welcome aid 
to the modern piano teacher. 


HERE'S BOOGIE-WOOGIE 


Twenty progressive solos illustrate the popular boogie-woogie style 
and encourage the student in a sound technique with material he'll want 
to play. 


HERE'S MORE BOOGIE-WOOGIE 


Here are 15 additional compositions building on the basic boogie- 
woogie technique established in the first volume. The pieces are of 
medium difficulty. 


LET'S GO LATIN AMERICAN 


This collection of 16 piano solos in popular dance tempos provides 
excellent practice in varied rhythmic patterns. 


SWINGY FINGERS 


These 12 attractive solos will help the student acquire the highly-prized 
swing technique. Each number is developed from the style of a differ. 
ent popular pianist. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


FUN WITH COUNTERPOINT 


Ten modern versions of the classic two-part invention form in swing style, designed to provide the 
student who likes popular tunes with much of the technical benefit usually derived from Bach's inventions. 


MELODIES IN THE MODERN MOOD 


Sixteen hit songs of the past are revived in modern dress. Each piece has been adapted to the style 
of a “name” pianist and illustrates a new problem in technique. The collection includes such old 
favorites as She'll Be Comin' Round the Mountain and Frankie and Johnnie. 


EACH VOLUME: .60 





Boston © Chicago © Dallas @ 


Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


CARL FISCHER. INC. 119 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Leon Pets TTL ! 








Los Angeles 
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Teacher Growth 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN 





The new president of the Music Educators National Confer- 


ence, who is also state supervisor of music in Virginia, 


discusses one of the great problems in music education. 





EING an itinerant musician for 

the past decade has been a very 
interesting and stimulating experi- 
ence. Traveling mere than a quarter 
of a million miles over a countryside 
unsurpassed for its scenic beauty and 
its historic background has had _ its 
compensations above and beyond the 
call of duty, The ocean, bays, rivers, 
mountains, broad valleys, fields of 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and corn, 
lush grazing land, and even the less 
beautiful spots all bring to the mind 
of the passerby the manifold prob- 
lems of growth. The historic shrines 
also symbolize growth, the growth of 
ideals and hope. They recall the vic- 
tories and the frustrations of man- 
kind in his quest for better and more 
adequate solutions to his problems. 
At all times the traveler is reminded 
of the possibilities for growth inher- 
ent in nature and the outstanding 
historic figures and events of the 
past, whose records are wrought in 
metal and chiseled in stone along 
the busy thoroughfares, suggest great 
opportunities for the betterment of 
mankind, 

Whereas it is thrilling to see the 
road system of a state grow and be- 
come among the nation’s best; to see 
new and beautiful school buildings 
dot its countryside; to see its indus- 
trial life re-awakened and _ revital- 
ized; to see the forests extended 
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through long-term planning; and to 
see its transportation system modern- 
ized and enlarged, yet these mani- 
festations of growth fail to bring the 
deep and lasting satisfactions that 
come from having a real first-hand 
part in the growth of children, teach- 
ers, and communities in a vital pro- 
gram of education. Music plays an 
important role in this educational 
program, and the music teacher is 
one of the key people in every school 
and community. Music brings many 
compensations to its makers, but for 
those who are able to make music 
and at the same time bring this art 
to life in the minds and hearts of 
the youth of the land, the rewards 
are multiplied. It is, therefore, ex- 
citing to be the “wandering min- 
strel” (state supervisor) who has the 
privilege of working with the music 
teachers in more than two thousand 
schools and communities. ‘The suc- 
cess and effectiveness of all educa- 
tional endeavor are the direct result 
of the growth of the teachers and 
administrators who are responsible 
for it. 


Steady Improvement 


One of the greatest pleasures that 
comes from working with teachers of 
music is the observance of their 
steady improvement in techniques, 








selection of material, musical percep- 
tion, and performance. ‘Teachers, 
like trees, have different rates of 


growth and prosper better in given 
environments. Some teachers im- 
prove with frequent transplanting, 
while others flourish best by remain- 
ing in one locality. The music teach- 
ers who grow most rapidly are those 
with inquisitive minds, those who 
are sure they could do much better 
and enjoy their work more if they 
had a little more information, those 
who are not satisfied just to “get by,” 
and those who are ambitious to se- 
cure the best opportunities and ad- 
vantages for their pupils. You will 
find these teachers at the summer 
schools, at the music conferences, at 
their professional meetings (local, 
state, and national), at the library 
seeking new books and magazine ar- 
ticles which discuss their teaching re- 
sponsibilities, at the music stores and 
display rooms looking for better mu- 
sic materials for their work, at the 
radio, keeping in touch with the 
great strides being made by this in- 
dustry in the field of music, at com- 
munity meetings studying ways and 
means of satisfying the musical needs 
of their locality, at the piano, practic- 
ing in order to keep their own mu- 
sicianship alive and vital, at the pro- 
grams given by their coworkers, in 


(Continued on page 40) 








Mr. Boutwell is a staff member of Scholastic Magazines. 


His organization has 


done much 


to sponsor creative 


activities among the nation’s high school students. 





Scholastic Awards Focus 


Attention on Composition 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


O everyone who endorses the 

idea of more American music 
by American composers these figures 
give food for thought: Entries 
for the 1946 Scholastic Awards for 
original compositions by high school 
boys and girls attained these totals: 
art, 100,000; writing and journalism, 
10,000; music, 170. 

At the invitation of Mrs. Bertha 
Bailey, these figures in all their stark 
disparity were placed before her New 
York University class in the teach- 
ing of harmony. In the class were 
many who knew music education 
from the inside and had also worked 
in the Army and Navy with the 
products of American music educa- 
tion. This class had acted as a pre- 
liminary reviewing committee for the 
1946 Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards, ‘They had examined the 170 
manuscripts. As MENC liaison ofh- 
cer on the project, Mrs. Bailey has 
for a number of years given helpful 
counsel to Scholastic Magazines. 

The author briefed the history of 
the Awards; how they had been pro- 
posed by Dr. Will Earhart, who 
hoped they would do for music what 
was being done for art and writing; 
how the Music Educators National 
Conference backs the Awards as a 
means of promoting creative music; 





and how in nine years the number 
of compositions entered has not in 
any one year exceeded 250. 

Mr. Ennis Davis, editor of Music 
Publishers Journal, asked the class 
members to give serious thought to 
the questions of creative music in 
America raised by the Scholastic 
Awards figures. Can music become a 
more common language of expres- 
sion? Must we wait for our new com- 
posers to begin composing after they 
leave high school? Can the encour- 
agement now offered to original cre- 
ative expression in art and writing 
in our high schools be extended to 
music? If so, how? Does the atten- 
tion given to performances tend un- 
duly to subordinate concern for 
original composition? Should the 
Awards program itself be revamped? 
Must composing continue on the 
“star system’? 





Here are questions that go to the 
very root of the difficulties facing the 
movement for more American music. 
We know that many of the famous 
in music as well as in art and litera- 
ture began their creative work in the 
high school years or earlier. The late 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
expressed the belief that few poets 
had anything to say after twenty-one. 
In both art and writing, Scholastic 
Awards have a distinguished record 
for giving early encouragement to 
the creative spirit. Gladys Schmitt, 
author of the current best seller, 
David the King, is but one of many 
who can be cited. Miss Schmitt won 
the Scholastic poetry award in 1927. 
A Scholastic predecessor, the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, records a similar 
achievement with such early con- 
tributors as Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Ring Lardner, William R. Benét, 
and Robert Benchley. 

Scholastic Magazines are prepared 
to continue their efforts to help 
teachers encourage creative music 
talent. It is plain, however, that 
some further action must be taken 
if the great potential talent for mu- 
sical expression among our people is 
to begin to express itself during the 
budding years of adolescence. 

Given this background, the group 
was asked its opinions on the fol- 
lowing questions: Why should there 
be such a disparity between entries 
for art, writing, and music? What 
should be done to encourage creative 
music? Below are given representa- 
tive answers. 

W. W. Collicott (Major), super- 
visor of music, Chatham, N. J., edi- 
tor, Official Bulletin, State Depart- 
ment of Music, New Jersey, four 
years of service, U.S. Army: “It (Eng- 
lish) receives a greater time allot- 
ment and is taken by the entire stu- 
dent body, whereas music is not even 
required in a large proportion of 
U.S. high schools, and, in these high 
schools, is taken only by an inter- 
ested minority. This immediately 
tells thatthe potential group from 
which entries in the writing contest 
may come is much larger than that 
of music....Furthermore, English 
composition is a necessary step in the 
acquisition of skill in the use of the 
English language... . There is no in- 
tent to state that the present status 
of musical participation is as it 
should be... . Most of the work done 
in music at present in both high 
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schools and colleges is in the nature 
of training students to perform the 
music already written —in other 
words, to reproduce instead of create. 
... Musical theory should be given 
more time....there will have to be 
something done about getting col- 
leges to acknowledge high school mu- 
sic credits. Many students who might 
be interested in studying music the- 
ory in high school are not now able 
to do it because they do not have 
class periods available. They find it 
necessary to use all their class periods 
for courses which will enable them 
to meet college entrance require- 
ments.” 

Norman H, Belink, head of music 
department, Columbia Grammar 
School. During war served as Cantor 
for the 7th Army and 63rd Divison, 
later with Music Division, Special 
Services, conducting and directing 
soldier shows: “Fundamentally our 
problem is just a reflection of our 
adult musical world problem. What 
encouragement have we given our 
adult contemporary musical compos- 
ers until very recently? We do every- 
thing except the one thing that will 
give the aspiring composer help, self- 
confidence, and respect—arrange mat- 
ters so that a new piece of American 
music could be heard more than 
once by the same audience... .The 
prize offered is not enough... . There 
must be more follow up. The local 
schools, the Federation of Music 
Clubs, and similar organizations 
must follow up with an increased 
number of student orchestras, small 
ensembles and vocal choruses, choirs, 
even quartets and trios which will 
devote at least part of their time and 
energies to performing these student 
works.” 

John C. Long, a music major who 
has played in Army bands since 1941, 
urges: “Develop a better music pro- 
gram with more emphasis on creative 
activity in the lower grades. If the 
student has had no creative musical 
experience in the grades, it is un- 
reasonable to expect outstanding 
compositions from the few hours of 
training received in high school.” 

Earl L. Weidner, teacher at New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, N. J., feels that we can expect 
much from the changing viewpoints 
of private teaching. “A factor which 
in the past has been a detriment to 
the young musician,” he says, “as 
far as creative work is concerned, 
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has been that the private teacher has 
not allowed the child to improvise 
and thus develop his ability in 
creative work....They (parents) 
thought that he was really wasting 
his time when he improvised and 
played extemporaneously at the 
piano, Fortunately, today the child 
is given much encouragement in 
this creative ability. ...In the future 
the child will realize through the en- 
couragement of his music teacher 
that creating music is every bit as 
important as performing.” 





GIVE YOUNG COMPOSERS 
A HAND! 


Nearly every set of the recom- 
mendations reported in this article 
declared that young composers 
should be heard. Some steps to 
give merited recognition have al- 
ready been taken. 

On its June 7 NBC broadcast 
the Fred Waring Morning Show 
presented Peter Michael’s “Be 
With Us, Lord.” This choral com- 
position by the sixteen-year-old 
Kansas City boy won a first prize 
in the Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards. 

Five 1946 award-winning com- 
positions have been reproduced in 
manuscript form in “New Music 
by High School Composers.” Cop- 
ies are available from Scholastic 
Awards ($1 per copy). 

A number of the 1946 Scholas- 
tie Awards will be presented at the 
National Music Camp, Interloch- 
en, Mich., this summer. 

Other schools and colleges can 
give practical encouragement to 
creative music by performing new 
high school compositions available 
through Scholastic Awards or 
other sources. 

For a free copy of the 1947 
Creative Music Awards rules book- 
let write to Scholastic Awards, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 











Henry S. Swain, who will resume 
his music teaching work at York- 
town Heights, N. Y., after having 
served as Gun Battery Lieutenant in 
the Army, says, “In many schools 
harmony is treated as a pure, unre- 
lated science and taught in a _per- 
functory manner... .Indeed, one ed- 
ucator responsible for the training 
of music teachers has recently re- 
ported that, as a result of a survey 
he conducted among leading music 
educators, he found that there was 


little if any need for the study of 
written harmony. If we were to 
transpose these conclusions to an- 
other field of learning (e.g., English), 
we would find that our authority 
would have to say that, since teach- 
ers write few novels or poems, the 
rules of grammar and knowledge of 
words and their meanings are of 
smal] importance and may well be 
omitted from teachers’ course of 
study.” 

Mr. Swain makes this practical 
suggestion: “To improve creative 
school music the pupils must be 
brought to appreciate at an earlier 
level the joys of creation. To do this 
the music teacher must make a sin- 
cere attempt to indoctrinate the pu- 
pils with harmonic skills all through 
school. In the lower grades they 
should have the chance to listen to 
different chords, as chords, and de- 
termine which are pleasing, etc. In 
such a manner the student will have 
had an aural experience with chords 
as such, which, when associated with 
their use in familiar songs, give him 
some understanding of the tools of 
music creation.” 

O. Glenn Aiken, formerly director 
of the 194th Hospital International 
Band, who is returning to his posi- 
tion as supervisor of music at the 
Otto Township School District, 
Pennsylvania, makes a recommenda- 
tion for a change in the Creative 
Music Awards classifications: “I 
would like to see a classification set 
up for the field of arranging. This 
is a field of great importance in the 
music work today.” Mr. Aiken also 
suggests scholarships to help “the 
most capable ones.” This suggestion 
will be followed up by Scholastic. 

“Publish all winning compositions 
so that they may be played and heard 
via radio, concert, and the schools,” 
urges FE. Russell Williams, Jr. 
(Author's note: Five winning com- 
positions are being published this 
year by Scholastic.) A graduate of 
Ithaca, Mr. Williams played in the 
Military Academy Band during the 
War. 

Joseph B. Volpe, with ten years of 
experience in band leading, touched 
on a topic common to many of the 
statements: “While full credit is 
given to other courses of study, only 
half credit is given for music.in many 
schools, Pupils who would normally 
take music courses select other 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Ferde Grofé’s 


GRAND CANYON SUITE 


In view of the growing importance of American music, this new Toscanini- NBC 
Symphony Orchestra recording will hold special interest for teachers. Grofé’s 
composition is ideal for integrating the study of American music with social 


studies of American culture. Ask for RCA Victor Album M/DM-1038. $1.50. 


RALPH BELLAMY, Dramatic Reader: The Rubdiydt of Omar 
h Khayydm. With Victor Chamber Orchestra, Macklin Marrow, 
Ot er New Conductor. Album M, DM-1055,. $3.35. 


. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 

RCA Victor ductor: The Testament of Freedom (A Setting of Four Passages from 
the Writings of Thomas Jefferson)—Thompson. With the Harvard 

Glee Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, Choral Director. Album 


Recordings M/DM-1054, $3.85. 


ROBERT MERRILL, Baritone: In the Gloaming—Harrison: Drink 
for to Me Only with Thine kyes—Jonson. With Orchestra, H. Leopold 
Spitalny, Conductor. Record 10-1218, $.75. 


EOPOLD STOKOWSK s 
Classroom LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the Hollywood Bow! Symphony 


Orchestra: Solitude; Humoresque—Tchaikovsky. Record 11-9187, 


S d $ l .00. PRICES ARE SUGGESTED IST PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF TAXES 
tu Y For complete listings of all RCA Victor Records issued in July, 


Fh see your RCA Victor Dealer. 
Ore RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. W.J. 
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Young Artists, 


NAN MERRIMAN 


EOPLE-—various people—put la- 

bels on singers, conductors, com- 
posers, and instrumentalists just as 
they do on canned goods and clothes. 
While there are many variations in 
the labels attached to manufactured 
products, such as “Made in Italy,” 
“Made in France,” “Made in Brit- 
tany,” there are only two labels for 
artists—they are either “European 
Trained” or “American Trained.” 

Not long ago training in Europe 
was considered requisite for a good 
voice. And yet there are hundreds 
of singers like myself who, because 
of the war, became “American 
trained.” Should they book passage 
immediately on the first boat bound 
for Paris or Milan? Should they sce 
what Europe has to offer? Is it still 
necessary today? 

I am one singer who is not going 
abroad. I am happy with my Ameri- 
can training for several reasons. 

First, it is a fact that 60 per cent 
of the artists in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company now are American 
trained. Helen Traubel, one of the 
world’s greatest Wagnerian singers 
of today, is an “all-American,” as are 
Robert Merrill, Astrid Varnay, Re- 
gina Resnik, Jan Peerce, Richard 
Tucker, and Norman Cordon, to 
mention just a few. They were 
trained in America and are proof 
that the voice, not the training, is 
the fundamental requirement for 
being a great artist. In the con- 
cert field we have such artists as 
Dorothy Maynor, Vivian Della Chi- 
esa, Paul Robeson, Todd Duncan, 
Nelson Eddy, and Roland Hayes 
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trained. Our 
instrumentalists 
include Louis Kaufman, Eugene 
List, Carroll Glenn, Patricia Travers, 
Leonard Bernstein, Albert Spalding, 
and William Kapell. Composers 
Gardner Read, Aaron Copland, 
William Grant Still, Gene Bone, 
Robert McBride, and Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett are Amcrican trained. 

To be trained in America 
meant to be inferior. Does it now? 

If the musicians who 
during the war went to 
Europe “to see what they could see,” 
what would it be? If Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, and the other musical cen- 
ters were able to rebuild today, stu- 
dents would receive good training 
and thorough training. They would 
be given stage training in Europe’s 
multitude of large and small opera 
houses. One night they might be in 
a chorus; the next night they might 
appear in a bit part, but they would 
not be rushed into the lead of an 
opera before they were polished 
artists. This is an important differ- 
entiation from the American way of 
training. Many good’ voices have 
been ruined because of too much 
and too early use. 


American 


who 
American - trained 


are 


once 


matured 
recent 





Miss Merriman is one of the young 
American artists whose training has 
been of a strictly native sort, in con- 
trast with that of the artists of a gen- 
eration ago. She raises and answers 
some questions concerning the values 


of foreign training and experience. 





Another consideration 
in the evaluation of European train- 
ing is the fact that Americans would 
be given a broader outlook—they 
would not be restricted in compre- 
hension by their country’s bounda- 
ries. This larger conception and un- 
derstanding of other people would 
enable them to interpret the work 
of a composer much more conscicen- 
tiously. 


nec essary 


Language is still another factor in 
favor of training in Europe. Ameri- 
cans have a difficult time if they have 
not received carly training in linguis- 
tics, in mastering other languages 
which are essential in the perform- 
ance of a singer. Living with a pco- 
ple in their country, then, is not only 
the best way to understand their mu- 
sic but is also a quick way to learn 
to speak their language. 

It is doubtful, however, that the 
former great centers ol will 
be rehabilitated for another fow 
years at least. Furthermore, many ol 
the best European teachers are, be- 
cause of the war, now in this coun- 
try, European musicians, singers are 
are here too. Before going abroad, a 
great deal can be learned from them 
in this country. 

American training is good; Euro- 
pean training is good. Let them 
complement each other, because 
both have much to offer, 

Many of the younger artists will 
be going to Europe after a time. 
Sooncr or later all of us will go. But 
it will not be for training. It will be 
for understanding, a great deal of 
which we all need in this day. 


music 


WW 

















/deal for Summer Camps and Summer Schools! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 
catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style"’ covers for lasting use... 
published in handy compact editions ... . proven successes with every singing group .. . many 


songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 



















ALL AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America’s 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmony” arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 

Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 

Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Father, etc. 








Price 35c each 
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Some views on the responsibility of teacher-training institutions in 
community matters are presented by Mr. Fishburn, head of the de- 


partments of music and music education, Pennsylvania State College. 





Teacher Training and the 


y OR the past two years it has 
been my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of School Music Teachers ap- 
pointed by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference to discuss prob- 
lems relative to the training of the 
future music teachers in this coun- 
try. Under the guidance of Dr. 
James L. Mursell, the committee has 
been formulating a set of goals to be 
met by the future teacher. Wisely, 
these have not been propounded on 
the basis of college credits, but 
rather as the desirable attributes of 
the embryo teacher, with the attain- 
ment of such goals in the hands of 
the various teacher-training institu- 
tions to deal with as their respective 
situations will permit, taking into 
consideration faculty, the length of 
the course, state and college require- 
ments, physical plant and equip- 
ment, and their own philosophy. 
The goals are high, and any institu- 
tion willing to accept the challenge 
will find many problems of adjust- 
ment necessary. Dr. Mursell’s ef- 
forts and those of his committee are 
very commendable from the point of 
view of the institutional objectives 
involved. 

With the publication of More 
Than a Pitchpipe several years ago, 
Ennis Davis crystallized the thoughts 
of music educators on a different set 
of problems, those dealing with the 
teacher outside the halls of learning. 
What does the music teacher do as 
he becomes a professional member 
of a new community? How can he be 
of service as a citizen and as a pro- 
moter of music outside the school- 
room? These are among the ques- 
tions answered by Mr. Davis, who 
believes, with all of us, that the 
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music supervisor has a rare opportu- 
nity as well as a duty to improve the 
life of his community through his 
musical talents. He should not be 
as all-powerful as the eighteenth 
century Kappelmeister, but he 
should have in mind the type of 
thing represented by an answer re- 
ceived by the vocational service com- 
mittee of a service club who asked, 
“What are you doing in your voca- 
tion to help the life of the com- 
munity?”” One school music teacher 
simply stated, “No business or pro- 
fessional man has a better opportu- 
nity than the music teacher to add 
to the happiness of his fellow citi- 
zens. This is part of his job, and it is 
the thing he expects to do.” 

If those of us in teacher training 
make use of the communities in 
which our institutions are situated, 
we will accomplish three things: we 
will enrich the life of the com- 
munity; we will give the student op- 
portunities in addition to his class- 
room work and student teaching to 


Community 


reach the goals set forth by Dr. Mur- 
sell; and we will be training the stu- 
dent through practical work to 
recognize the community aspects of 
his future job along the lines ad- 
vocated by Mr. Davis. Admittedly, 
opportunities differ depending upon 
whether the college is situated in a 
large city or a small town, but this 
is equally true of the place where 
the student will start his teaching 
career; the basic factors are the same, 
and only the application must dif- 
fer. 

What are the opportunities in the 
average communty? It will first be 
necessary to define the term “aver- 
age community.” ‘Taking Pennsyl- 
vania as a typical state, a small per- 
centage of the colleges and uni- 
versities that train teachers of pub- 
lic school music are situated in the 
metropolitan areas; the majority are 
in communities with populations be- 
tween five and fifteen thousand. Pos- 
sibly because of the fact that these 
are “college towns,” there are avail- 
able for the citizen’s participation 
numerous churches, service clubs, 
fraternal organizations, veterans’ 
groups, and clubs organized for the 
betterment of the cultural life of the 
community and the welfare of the 
citizenry. They are there for the citi- 
zen’s use and he uses them. In addi- 
tion, the college itself presents a 
focal point of entertainment and in- 
formal education through its activi- 
ties, both musical and otherwise, 
where the townspeople are welcome 
members of the audience. In this 
“average town” I feel that the stu- 
dent can gain valuable experience 
and contribute to the life of the 
community in five general ways: as a 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY <OCCAS 
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For Sand 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION OUR WALTZ 


Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonie Band $5.00 


THE JOHN PHILIP SOUSA SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL MARCHES 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


SEMPER FIDELIS NATIONAL FENCIBLES THE RIFLE REGIMENT 
WASHINGTON POST THE GLADIATOR THE THUNDERER 
$1.00 each 


THE BVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 


Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


VICTORY MARCH Based on themes from Beethoven's ‘Symphony No. 5 in C Minor" 
MARCH OF THE FLOWERS Based on Tchaikovsky's “Waltz of the Flowers” 
MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH Based on Chopin's “Polonaise Militaire” 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES 
Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals . . . suitable for small or large bands 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
RED BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


For Symphonie Orchestra 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® OUR WALTZ e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Full Orchestration $5.00 Full Orchestration $3.50 Full Orchestration $3.50 
Symphonic Orchestration $7.50 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 


For String Ensemble 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


AS KREUTZER SPINS e HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ° “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ e VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 


BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc. @ 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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HE first school year in this post- 

war era is over. As music teach- 
ers leave for further study, or look 
forward to a summer of rest which 
will undoubtedly include some retro- 
spection and some planning for next 
year, it is fitting that they should be 
brought up to date on the subject 
of films in a program of music edu- 
cation. 

We all know that the expediency 
and effectiveness of the sound film 
as a teaching medium were conclu- 
sively proved during the war. Vic- 
tory and the release of necessary 
equipment and_ personnel have 
found producers and educators in a 
wide variety of fields ready to work 
together on extensive production 
schedules for films fitted to school 
needs. Many films have been released 
recently in other subject areas: ele- 
mentary social studies, arithmetic, 
health, safety, athletics, science, me- 
chanics, literature, social studies, art. 
But how about music? As far as I 
know, the only new 16mm _ music 
films suitable for educational use are 
two produced for advertising pur- 
poses, “The Telephone Hour” and 
“Exploring Talent at Interlochen.” 
The reason for music’s omission? 
Simply that requests from music 
educators are so few, while those 
from other curriculum fields are so 
numerous, and the producers natu- 
rally take care of the most pressing 
demands where financial return is 
assured. 

Is it possible that teachers of mu- 
sic, the subject that is the “natural” 
for the sound film, feel that they do 
not need the help of this newly de- 
veloped teaching aid? Do they think 
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Music Teachers and the 


Challenge of Film Music 


STANLIE McCONNELL 





The author is a member of the Film Committee of the 


Music Educators National Conference and also serves as 


Executive Secretary of the National Film Music Council. 





they can prepare children for life 
in this accelerated age with the same 
old teaching equipment and meth- 
ods? Or will they welcome and use 
in music education such excellent 
films as “Leningrad Music Hall” 
and “Listen to Britain,” if they know 
about them and are equipped to use 
them? I think we will find that mu- 
sic educators will make more exten- 
sive use of good films as they become 
available for the different branches 
of the music program. They will be 
ready to take extension courses en- 
abling them to acquire the necessary 
facilities and techniques as_ these 
courses become available. One great 
need at the moment is for teacher- 
training schools to revise their meth- 
ods courses to include this teaching 
aid. Some teachers, for example, 
Gordon E, Bailey of the School of 
Education, New York University, are 
already including them. Others will 
follow. Statistics such as these, from 
a United. States Office of Education 
survey relative to the use of indus- 
trial and educational films, cannot 
long be ignored. 

A check on the reactions of 
495,000 persons showed: 


Reaction Per Cent 
Increased interest and enthusiasm in 

ING ECO oo cs eee cdsscundan 86 
Greater comprehension of material. 81 


Increased stimulation of discussion. 7 


Shortened training period......... 73 

Improved instruction ............ 89 

Improved workmanship and effi- 
Ce, eS Pere CTT TL 51 


Dr. Paul Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, recently 
made an analysis of the use of inno- 
vations in physical aids to classroom 


teaching. He found that periods as 
long as twenty-five years have elapse.t 
between the time such devices were 
offered to educators and the time of 
their full recognition. He also dis- 
covered that progress in the battle 
for acceptance was slowest during 
the first sixteen years.! 

The first educational sound film 
was made in 1930 by Erpi Films, 
first producers of films exclusively 
for classroom use, now known as En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Made 
for the field of science, it was called 
“The Frog.” The first music film, 
“Jack and Jill in Songland,” was 
made a year later. The music was 
recorded on a synchronized disc. The 
first 16mm sound film was made a 
year or two later. In 1934, Erpi 
made their fine film series on the 
“Symphony Orchestra and _ Its 
Choirs,” revising it in 1938. Al- 
though this series has been more 
widely used than any other, it has 
yet to return its original cost. This 
fact was ascertained by a recent sur- 
vey made by Mrs. Helen C, Dill, 
chairman of the Music Educators 
National Conference Film Projector 
Committee. 

Progress in the introduction of 
music sound films in the school is 
discouragingly slow.? Producers need 
to be advised what films music 
teachers want. Teachers need to have 
available films carefully reviewed. 
Ordering from any of the lists now 


1 Film World, March, 1946. 

?See “Music Educators Report on Film 
Aids,” Music Publishers Journal, September- 
October, 1945. 
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_Announcing 


OUR NEW ADDRESS 
223 


We extend to you a most cordial invitation to visit our new home. 


Your loyal patronage has made possible our enlarged facilities 

and it is our sincere desire to express our appreciation to you 

through superior service and the finest of new publications. 
Sacred and Secular 


School Vocal Band Octavo 
A 





KJOS MUSIC 
223 





. 


Methods Orchestra Solos and Ensembles 


You can count on Kjos SERVICE! 


* 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC COMPANY 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Contemporary Composers Series 








> Tah @) "4 ts 
YRCHESTR RAL SCL ; 
FULL © ks COMPOSITIONS 


of CONTEMPORARY AMER 







Bust Published! 


EXCELLENT for DIRECTOR and STUDENT 
Invaluable to the Study of Melodic and Harmonic Structure: 


SPIRITUALS by MORTON GOULD 


Five Movements (Proclamation, Sermon, A Little Bit of Sin, 
Protest and Jubilee) 

Spirituals embraces the different.characteristics of this folk expres- 
sion. Gould employs the dramatic-religious, humor and dance-like 
patterns as well as contemporary rhythmic examples. 

Recorded by Artur Rodzinski conducting the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra on Columbia Records. 

Performing Time: Approximately 17 minutes. 

Price $3.50 


ODE TO FRIENDSHIP by ROY HARRIS 


Essentially in three short sections, utilizing a broad, heroic theme, 
folk-like material, to a broad chorale for the finale—a brilliant illus- 
tration of the full Harris technique of writing. Essential to the 







Vv are : analysis of his modern idiomatic style. Widely performed by 
V Carefully Edited Stokowski, Wallenstein, Poole and others. 

V Legible . Performing Time: Approximately 5 minutes. 

V Concert Size (9” x 12”) Price $2.50 


4 BAND MUSIC - - - ae you Khe et 


Tia =: BAND TRIUMPH! Robert Louis Stevenson's famous story in Exciting Musicl 
TREASURE ISLAND Overture by CHESTER G. OSBORNE 


Full of Action and Atmosphere! Hearty chants of lusty pirates 
Full Band $5.00 : : 
against the bellowing themes of the sea. Strong appeal for 
Symph. Band $7.00 ; 
performers and concert-goers alike! 


Cond. Score $1.25 
Extra Parts .50 





TWO STAND-OUT ARRANGEMENTS by PHILIP J. LANG 
New! Increasingly Popular A Foremost Program Request 


RACHMANINOFF'S SECOND CONCERTO CHOPIN'S POLONAISE IN Ab 


Theme from 3rd Movement 


The familiar Polonaise in it t brilliant b tran- 
Today's favorite classic ably arranged to highlight ee en ee a me TN 


audience and player enjoyment. scription. 
Full Bend $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
Conductor's (Cond.) Score .75 Extra Parts .30 Conductor's (Cond.) Score .50 Extra Parts .15 


THREE COLORFUL DESCRIPTIVE WORKS by JOSEPH OLIVADOTI 


AFRIKANDER MANNEQUINS’ FESTIVAL SUNBEAM 
Overture Overture Overture 


Each Composition widely proclaimed and prominently featured on many State Lists — 
Good Effective Music for Junior and High School Bands. 


Full Band $2.50 Symph. Band $4.00 Full Band $3.50 Symph. Band $5.00 Full Band $2.50 Symph. Band $4.00 
Cond. Score .50 Extra Parts .20 Cond. Score .50 Extra Parts .20 Cond. Score .50 Extra Parts .20 










MILLS MUSIC, Inc. “M's 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Songs From St. Helena 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


AS the last Negro spiritual been 
written? It is strange that at 
the present time, when American 
music is recognized as a potent force 
in world music, the spiritual, which 
is an integral part of the music of 
our country, is generally regarded as 
a form which has reached its peak. 
Of the many Negro folksongs 
which were sung in the South, there 
are not more than a score or so in 
the standard repertory. The Negro 
has become musically sophisticated 
during the twentieth century, and 
folk music is no longer a part of his 
daily life. Spirituals are heard on the 
concert stage, in recordings, and on 
the radio, but they are not sung by 
Negroes in their churches and meet- 
ing houses as they were. Because of 
this trend away from folk music, no 
new sipirtuals have been added to 
the music literature we inherited 
from our grandparents. 

When I began to arrange pro- 
grams for my concerts soon after my 
debut six years ago, I was eager to 
find new and unpublished Negro 
folksongs. On the tiny island of St. 
Helena, off the coast of South Caro- 
lina, I found the material for which 
I had been searching. 

Far out in St. Helena Sound, the 
Island until recently was connected 
with the mainland only by ferry. 
Within the past decade, however, a 
bridge has been built connecting St. 
Helena with the towns on the coast, 
but essentially it remains a self-suf- 
ficient, sleepy little island. The na- 
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tives are very poor agricultural peo- 
ple, who grow some of the best 
cotton, rice, and tomatoes in that 
part of the country. 

Deserted by its white plantation 
owners during the Civil War, until 
recently this island had a completely 
Negro population and almost no 
commerce with the mainland. Here, 
almost unchanged by modern civili- 
zation, the natives, called Gullahs 
after the dialect they speak, live in 
an atavistic, early nineteenth century 
manner. Gullah is a combination of 
the Old English and African dialects. 
The grammar is essentially the same 
as English grammar, but the Gul- 
lahs, speaking among themselves, 
cannot be understood by outsiders. 

A deeply religious, naive people, 
the Gullahs sing songs of the Bible, 
of the tragedies which have befallen 
them and their families, and spiritu- 
als. Whether these songs are indige- 
nous with them or originated else- 
where and were adapted by the island 
people is not definitely known. 





Miss Maynor is a performing artist 
whose interest extends beyond the 
limits of performance only. She be- 
lieves that the artist must concern 
himself with the sources of his reper- 
tory if he is to achieve real musical 
growth. Here is an account of a re- 


search project of her own. 





Their singing reflects the hard- 
ships which they endure at the mercy 
of the elements. The Island is often 
the victim of tropical hurricanes, 
which strike swiftly. Before the 
bridge was built, there was no way 
of getting the people off the Island 
before a hurricane struck, and often 
if families could not reach the high 
part of St. Helena in time they were 
swept away. One male voice I heard 
had a_ strangely somber timbre. 
When I inquired about this tenor, 
I learned that he had lost his wife 
and several children in a hurricane. 
In his singing one could hear an 
expression of the tragedy of his loss. 

But even more interesting than 
the organized singing on St. Helena 
are the prayer houses—little wooden 
sheds out in the fields where the 
folk go whenever they feel the im- 
pulse to pray. Here they sing with 
the greatest fervor, expressing their 
most personal feelings in song. 

Before I went to St. Helena I was 
warned that the people there love to 
sing for visitors, but that they would 
stop if I tried to take any notes or 
to record their songs. Each day dur- 
ing my two-wecks’ visit on the Island 
I would listen to the strange harmo- 
nies of these people, and then in the 
evening I would write them down 
from memory. 

“Songs of Death” and “He Will 
Come Riding on a White Horse” 
are two of the songs I heard on St. 
Helena which I have since added to 
my repertory. 
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THEY SAY ITS WONDERFUL! 











Variety: “Irving Berlin has worked 
out a most listenable score. Songs are 
first-water from curtain to curtain.” 


Leo Gaffney: Boston Daily Record: 
“The Songs?” Everyone of them is 
a hit. No use listing them, you'll be 
hearing them all over the air and on 
records for perhaps years to come.” 


F. R. J., New Haven Journal Cour- 
ier: “‘They Say It’s Wonderful’, 
a swingy love song that will soon 
be heard all over the country.” 


Robert Coleman, Mirror: “A super 
lative musical. Irving Berlin ‘has 
turned out a score packed with sock 
songs.” 

Howard Barnes, Herald Tribune: 
*... as fresh as a daisy and a de 
light.” 

Louis Kronenberger, PM: “A musi 
eal . . . for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.” 

Vernon Rice, Post: - « Svery- 
thing is just as it should be.” 








Arthur Pollock, Brooklyn Eagle: 
“Very easy to like, elaborate and 
pretty friendliness and 
warmth.” 


Edwin H. Schloss: Philadelphia 
Record: “In his first post war cre 
ation the old maestro has surpassed 
himself—no mean feat for Irving 
Berlin.” 

Robert Garland, Journal-American: 
“Par and away the best musical in 
town.” 








THE GREATEST musica score OF THE YEAR 


A Rodgers & Hammerstein Production 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


THEY SAY IT’S WONDERFUL 


DOIN’ WHAT COMES NATUR’LLY 


I GOT THE SUN IN THE MORNING 


THE GIRL THAT I MARRY 


WHO DO YOU LOVE I HOPE 


NOW READY FOR 


Choral Band Min-Ork. 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* 
* 
* 


I GOT LOST IN HIS ARMS 








Order Direct or from Your Dealer 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORATION 


1650 Broadway ¢ New York 19, N. Y. 
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Mr. Lee, dean of the National Conservatory of Music in Chungking, 


China, is now studying at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


His visit to the theater has produced a very interesting idea. 





“Song of Norway’ and “Song of China’ 


AST May I missed a faculty re- 

cital at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia in order to see the mu- 
sical show “Oklahoma!” the sensa- 
tion of the year. 1 was somewhat 
disappointed in the production, but, 
in a way, I was glad I went, because 
it was enlightening to find out what 
sort of music appealed most to the 
American public. I thought, how- 
ever, that one such experience was 
enough and I did not intend to see 
any more musical plays before go- 
ing back to my own country. 

Thanks to the encouragement of 
Professor Lilla Belle Pitts of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, I 
relented and attended a performance 
ot “Song of Norway.” This was a to- 
tally delightful experience for me. 
As I sat enjoying the whole play, 
and imagining a “Song of China” 
comparable to “Song of Norway,” I 
made several discoveries of particu- 
lar interest to me. 

First of all, it was a revelation to 
me that by combining music with 
lyrics, dancing, costumes, humor, 
and an interesting plot, the lovely 
music by Grieg was rendered appeal- 
ing to many people who otherwise 
would probably never consider go- 
ing to a concert to hear his works. 
For my part, Grieg has appealed to 
me ever since I was a little boy. It 
happened that I was born the year 
he died and as a child I enjoyed 
thinking that perhaps I would be 
the Grieg of my generation. This 
adolescent fancy was the first recol- 
lection refreshed in my memory by 
this musical play. “Song of Norway” 
strengthened my philosophy of mu- 
sic education that instead of driving 
the multitude into an ivory tower, 
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it is more sensible to take out what 
is in the tower so that everybody 
can enjoy it, Instead of blaming the 
masses for lack of appreciation of 
“good” music (“playing the lute for 
the cow” as a Chinese saying goes), 
we should try to discover what is 
wrong with our presentation of 
“good” music. Have we been “sell- 
ing’ music in the spirit of “service 
with a smile”? Have we been think- 
ing about the partial truth of “the 
customer is always right” so that we 
can see the customer's point of view, 
too? “Song of Norway” certainly did 
this, and this is the first principle 
that “Song of China,” if somebody 
should be inspired to write one, 
should observe. After all, this only 
glorifies the old conception of music 
in China—that there is nothing bet- 
ter than music to better the customs 
—and we know the kind of music 
that really betters the customs is the 
kind that lives in the people, that 
the people live in, and that it is an 
active part in people’s lives. 
Second, in spite of the fact that 


the ideal of civilization from now 


on is “One World” that we should 
all live in, I like the strong national 
element in “Song of Norway.”’ When 
Grieg was lured back to his home 
land after several years of salon life 
in Italy, he wrote magnificent music 
in praise of that land where “the 
mountains loved the sky, the sun 
knew the earth, and the land bore 
spring”; where “there, in that far- 
off time, and full upon Spring’s flow- 
ing breast, children danced. Even 
Norway danced.” When I heard 
“Song of Norway” played on the 
piano at the corner of the stage and 
saw Norway depicted in lovely 
scenery and dance, I could not help 
coming completely under the spell 
not only of Grieg once more, but of 
Norway too. Frankly, I do not think 
this national element in it is any- 
thing against the “One World” idea 
we are propagating. It makes the 
Norwegians proud of their own 
country and it makes all who wit- 
ness the spectacle love Norway. If 
we are all proud of our own country 
and love other countries, isn’t that 
what “One World” should aim at in 
its first stage? 

Third, the humor skillfully woven 
into the plot enlivens the play and 
makes it more enjoyable to the gen- 
eral public who, remember, are not 
there to listen to a concert. People 
in the audience want a good time 
and are not very much interested in 
“spiritual food.” And from my point 
of view such an attitude is justifi- 
able. 

Fourth, there are some very inter- 
esting folk dances and customs 
woven into this play. These reflect 
the spirit and character of a nation 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Now there 
are 36! 


IN THE FAMOUS 
“WHOLE WORLD” SERIES 


In the Slow Movements of the six 
Violin Sonatas (here transcribed for 
Organ) is some of the most beautiful 
music in the world. 


The charm and simplicity combined 
with the genius of Handel’s melodic 
lines are retained in this latest addi- 
tion to the WHOLE WORLD SERIES— 
Volume 36. 








GEORGE FREDERIC 
HANDEL 


THE SLOW MOVEMENTS 
OF THE VIOLIN SONATAS 


(Whole World No. 36) 
transcribed for 


ORGAN 
By JOHN M. KLEIN 


Hammond Registration by 
Kenneth Walton 


$1.00 


WHOLE WORLD SERIES 


Music-conscious people everywhere look to this series of publications as repre- 


sentative of the world’s greatest music. 


No. 36 maintains the high standard 


achieved by the other volumes in the same series. Complete catalogue available. 





Organ Music You Should Know 


SELECTED § 


OLOS 


Individual Organ Solos for 
the Discriminating Organist. 


(With Hammond Registra 


tion) 


CANTILENA Annabel S. Wallace 





CHANT DE TRISTESSE 


Arsene Siegel 





CHANT PASTORAL 


John M. Klein 





CHORALE and FUGHETTA................ 


FANTASIA ON A THEME 
(From “The Last Hope”).......cscmu 


FANTASIA ON FOUR 


CHRISTMAS CAROLG..........comu 


IN THE CHAPEL 


x: Kenneth Walton 


.Gottschalk-Walton 


ee Kenneth Walton 
Kenneth Walton 





MEDITATION C. A. J. Parmentier 





NATIVITY, op. 185 


Edwin H. Lemare 





Prelude by Anatole Liadow ) 
Sonnet by S. Pantschenko 
REMEMBRANCE 





SCHERZO 


' An. by Springer 


C. A. J. Parmentier 
Kenneth Walton 





SUNRISE 


Kenneth Walton 





Price 50¢ Each 


THREE FINE VOLUMES 


For Church, Concert or Home 


ORGAN PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


(Whole World No. 35) 


A distinctive collection of 60 standard classic, modern, 
sacred, operatic, characteristic pieces and marches. Ar- 
ranged for pipe organ. With Hammond registration. 252 
pages. Price $3.00 


FAMILIAR ORGAN CLASSICS 


(Whole World No. 33) 





Fifty-one of the world’s best known compositions for pipe 
organ, representing the most famous composers. All in one 
invaluable volume. With Hammond registration. Price $2.50 


MODERN ORGAN PIECES 


(Whole World No. 29) 


A collection of 41 modern pieces for almost every occasion. 
Music by such famous composers as Stravinsky, Franck, 
Palmgren, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and many others. In- 
cludes many pieces heretofore not available for organ. 
Provided with Hammond registration, .......cccm0use Price $2.50 


YOUR MUSIC DEALER CARRIES THEM ALL IN STOCK! 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. = xewrork’s?n iv. 
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Contribution of Choral 
Music to the Community 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 





Dr. Francis is director of music in the schools of the 


city of Charleston and Kanawha County, W. Va., and has 


long been active as a church organist and choir director. 





N THE past twenty years great 

progress has been made in devel- 
oping choruses in our high schools, 
and much talk has been bandied 
about regarding large and effective 
combined county, state, and national 
groupings. But to what end? 

Most courses of study in music in 
our schools state that chorus work is 
aimed at “better fitting the pupils 
for good citizenship’; or, seeks to 
prepare them “‘so that they may take 
their proper place in the life of the 
community” in general and, in par- 
ticular, “‘be better able to help in the 
work of the church choir, choral so- 
ciety, etc.” 

Of course the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating and that 
brings us to the questions, Does our 
work in music measure up to what 
we claim for it? Are our pupils prov- 
ing as worthy material for the local 
civic and religious organizations as 
we wish them to be? What can we 
do to augment participation and 
otherwise improve and advance our 
position along this line? Mind you, 
the same kind of queries might well 
be directed toward the whole cur- 
riculum, for good-spirited, whole- 
some-minded, mentally efficient citi- 
zenship should be the absolute aim 
of all education. This article, how- 
ever, is especially concerned with 
music and, as the title indicates, 
with choral work in particular. 

Let us analyze these questions and 
see whether their implications are to 
be resented or benefitted by. It is a 
good thing to scan the records occa- 
sionally and check over possibilities, 
probabilities, and results. 

Are you achieving the purpose you 
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set for yourself? What percentage of 
your chorus group find their way 
into local church and community or- 
ganizations, and how do they com- 
pare in ability with the average 
members of such groups? Is this, in 
your opinion, a proportion of capa- 
ble recruits sufficient to warrant sat- 
isfaction? Maybe it was not one of 
your aims to train singers for local 
organizations, Some directors are in- 
terested in only their own immediate 
accomplishment. Personally, I con- 
tend that all choral training should 
be given with future edification and 
use in mind. Perhaps with a little 
thought we can discover some of the 
whys and wherefors of the idealistic 
implication contained in the second 
paragraph of this article and, at the 
same time, we may stumble upon a 
fairly plausible explanation for any 
failure to measure up to the pro- 
posed conditions. 


What Goals? 


In the first place, is it possible that 
we have set the goal a trifle too high? 
Perhaps it is attainable if we make 
the right kind of approach and ex- 
pend the right amount of effort, but 
is it a really laudable ambition, alto- 
gether worth while for teacher pupil, 
and prospective community organi- 
zation? 

Let us turn for a moment and scan 
the project as applied to some of the 
other subjects in the school curric- 
ulum. Language, and the mother 
tongue in particular, is perhaps 
given the major emphasis in our 
schools, and for the sole purpose of 
perfecting and maintaining a better 





mutual understanding and relation- 
ship among our fellow citizens, in 
other words, making better citizens. 
If, incidentally, some of the students 
have more linguistic aptitude than 
others and become orators, lawyers, 
ministers, etc., we credit the advan- 
tages of the early training accord- 
ingly. But “early training” was not, 
of course, arranged for that purpose 
only. The class in domestic science 1s 
offered primarily with the idea in 
mind of giving youth a firsthand 
knowledge of how to manage a home 
efficiently, and not to train them 
(particularly) for the hotel or res- 
taurant business. Just another way of 
building better, stronger, healthier 
members of the community. 

The same general principle ap- 
plies to all branches of learning in 
our public schools—or should. We 
lose sight, I fear, of the underlying 
principles of education, particularly 
with regard to the fine arts. The 
classes in this area were instituted to 
promote development, and should 
continue in this role. In any event, 
the professional development should 
be left strictly to the professional 
teacher. This will call forth from 
some of you the question, What 
about the pupil of scant means, who 
cannot afford to pay for private les- 
sons? My experience has been that 
the good professional teacher always 
welcomes and finds a way of helping 
to develop special talent, even to the 
extent of giving free instruction and 
supplies where the need seems to 
justify it. Furthermore, it must al- 
ways be borne in mind that the pub- 
lic schools are developing citizenship 

(Continued on page 45) 
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QUARTETS WITH BAND 





ACCOMPANIMENT 
Full 
FOUR HERALDS (4 Trumpets) Leidzen.........0..0cc00 2.50 
FOUR LEAF CLOVER—LeidZen 00... 3400 
4 Saxophones or 4 Trombones 
FOURSOME, THE—Leidzen .... 3.00 
4 Saxophones or 4 Brass 
TRUMPETERS (4 Trumpets) LeidZen ou... 1.50 
OVERTURES 


SELECTIONS AND NOVELTIES 


BYE BYE BLUES—Hamm-Bennett .... ; 
CHRISTMAS FANTASY—Lillyc ............. 




















FERDINAND THE BULL—Malotte- eter 1.50 
HEROIC OVERTURE—Taylor-Roberts ......cccccsssnsne 4.00 
ONCE UPON A TIME (Overture) Leidzen...w...cccc 4.00 
ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE—Pryor-Lake........... 1.50 
SERENADE MODERNE—Hurrell o....ccccccccssssssssssssssssesssseuee 2.00 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE—Churchill-Leidzen ....... 2.50 
PARADE MARCHES 
EYES RIGHT—Hurrell 1.00 
HAPPY FARMER JOINS THE NAVY—Leidzen.......... a 
HEIGH-HO—Becker .75 
LAND OF THE FREE—Leidzen 75 
ONE FOR ALL, ALL FOR ONE—Leidzen..................... as 
SO LONG SOLDIER—Chenett 75 
UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH—Darcy....0....ccccccso 1.00 
VICTORY CORPS MARCH—Harris oneness 715 
WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK—Becker.......occcsun 9 


Sym. 
3.50 
4.00 


4.00 


2.50 


2.50 
7.50 
2.50 
5.75 
5.75 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 





BANDS WITH CHORUSES 











Full 
AMERICA CALLING—Willson-Leidzen occ 2.00 
SATB .18 TTBB .18 
LAND OF THE FREE—Leidzen 75 
SATB .10 TTBB .10 
ONE FOR ALL, ALL FOR ONE—Rich-Leidzen............. By 
SATB .10 TTBB .10 
ONE WORLD—O’'Hara-Bratton 2.00 
SATB .20 
YANKEE DOODLE BLUES—Gershwin-Leidzen.......... 1.50 
SATB .10 TTBB .10 
CONCERT MARCHES 
AMERICA CALLING—Willson-Leidzen ..0.....ccccsnue 2.00 
MARCH OF THE FREE PEOPLES—Darcy...........cccc:oo 2.00 
TEXAS PLAINS—Cassedy-Yoder  ccccsicssssssssersenensesesee 1.25 
POPULAR STANDARDS 
ARRANGED FOR BAND 
CATHEDRAL IN THE PINES—Arr. Beckev.................. 75 
EV’RY TIME—Arr. Hurrell 1.00 
HI-DIDDLE-DEE-DEE—Arr. Leidzem o.cccccccsccossssssssessesseessese 75 
I'LL GET BY—Arr. Leidzen 78 





I'M BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT—Arr. Bennett 1.00 
I'M CONFESSIN’—Arr. Bennett .....:cccccccsocson 1.00 
MUSIC, MAESTRO, PLEASE—Arr. Becker... 
WHEN YOU WISH UPON A STAR—Arr. ation. 75 








WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK—Arr. Beckev............. 75 
WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD WOLF— 
Arr. Yoder 1.50 


YANKEE ROSE—Arr. Yoder 75 





Sym. 
3.00 


1.25 
1,25 
3.00 


2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
2.25 


DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP 


By Irving Cheyette, Ed.D. and Edwin M. Salzman, M.A. 


A MOST COMPLETE AND LOGICAL BOOK FOR THE “DEVELOPING OF REAL MUSICIANSHIP” 


Unisonal and Harmonized Scales — Chord and Interval Studies — Style — Phrasing 
and Nuance Studies — Rhythms — Tempi — Vocabulary — Complete in Every Detail 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL BOOKS—$1.00 


CONDUCTORS MANUAL—$2.00 


Send for Thematic Catalog 





* 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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First of NBC DOCUMENTARY RECORDINGS 


WITH THE RELEASE of its two-volume album, “. . . ren- 
dezvous with destiny,” the National Broadcasting 
Company makes an impressive contribution to the 
svory of our times. Based on the radio addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and designed expressly 
for educational use, this is the first of a series—NBC 
Documentary Recorpincs—designed to preserve the 
pattern of contemporary American life as heard 
through the medium of radio. 

Concerned with recapturing the spirit of those deci- 
sive years preceding and during the second World 
War,“. .. rendezvous with destiny” presents the actual 
words and familiar voice of America’s late Chief 
Executive in excerpts from 23 of his most important 


radio addresses. With an original musical score and 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 NETWORK 





with narration written by César Saerchinger, these 
excerpts are blended into a chronological sequence 
of stirring history. 


From the challenge of the opening excerpt, “ This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny,” 
through the final conviction of Roosevelt’s words,‘ We 
cannot live alone, at peace,” here is truly absorbing 


documentation of an era. 


Future presentations of NBC Documentary REcorD- 
inGS will be announced on release. The two volume 
album “... rendezvous with destiny” contains twelve 
12-inch recordings—playing time two hours. It is 
obtainable from Department A, NBC Radio-Recording 
Division, New York 20. 


... the National Broadcasting Company 
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Listening Can Be Fun 


DEAN DIXON 


KNEW the typical little boy who 

would rather play baseball than 
practice music. Perhaps I knew him 
better than many a grown man 
knows him, the man who looks back 
upon his childhood and _ regrets 
acutely those things left undone, in- 
cluding a musical education. This 
grown man may be a stockbroker, a 
clerk, or an engineer, but he is pain- 
fully sure that he would rather have 
been a musician. 

I say I knew that little boy better 
than most, for I was that little boy. 
Although I am now a musician and 
a conductor, I hated to practice. My 
mother made me practice, but it was 
drudgery—all music was drudgery un- 
til I learned a secret. The secret is 
that music can be fascinating to the 
simple mind of a child, as well as to 
the complex mind of an adult. 

You see, there is no drudgery in 
music if it is interesting enough. All 
the minute steps of theory, harmony, 
and reading, of signs and directions 
on a score, of dynamics and time and 
tune—all those things we have to 
learn in a classroom before we can 
rightly divine the nature of music— 
can be a game just as exciting as 
baseball or tops or marbles. 

I have been thinking a lot about 
this, and it seems to me that adults, 
too, have become afraid of serious 
music because they have been told 
that it takes some special kind of 
genius to understand it. If that were 
so, few of us could ever know the 
delights that can accrue to everyone 
who can hear music—for few of us 
are geniuses. 
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And I think that 


because 
music should belong to everyone, I 


great 


decided to try an experiment—to 
teach music as a game, to make the 
literature of the orchestra beguiling 
to the child and the adult alike. I 
chose the orchestra because the or- 
chestra provides the very essence of 
music, because it is an entity of 
many voices, each with its own qual- 
ity and peculiar appeal to the in- 
dividual. 

In my classes one sees the orches- 
tra and hears what it says to each 
person in the audience. The result 
has been that my concerts at Hunter 
College, New York City, are attend- 
ed by grownups, adolescents, and 
small children, all taking a part in 
the proceedings. The sessions have 
the air of being spontaneous and in- 
formal, and at the end of each I feel 
that I have really imparted some- 
thing of music’s magic to minds and 
hearts that need it. The following is 
a typical program. 

First, we have “An Overture 
That’s Not an Overture”; that is, a 
piece introduced to the audience as 
something the orchestra itself likes 
to play. My intention here is to get 








Mr. Dixon is a conductor who has pro- 
vided ample evidence of his interest 
in the amateur musician, as both per- 
former and listener. As conductor of 
the American Youth Orchestra, he has 
provided opportunity for young per- 
formers and at the same time has en- 
deavored to develop concert tech- 
niques that would make listening more 
enjoyable to his audiences. Some of 


these techniques are described here. 





away from the pompous, sedate type 
of overture reaction on the one hand, 
and the “talk-while-it-plays-it’s-not- 
important” or “get-to-your-seat-in-a- 
hurry” style of overture on the other. 

Second, we have a “Counting 
Number.” This concerns cumulative 
counting, in which the audience 
starts with the number one, and 
counts until the music stops. This is 
designed for full audience participa- 
tion. The older members of the audi- 
ence count very well, naturally, and 
enjoy an inner assurance of “I must 
be right.” And the very young are 
having a grand time with their 
chronological counting: “One, two, 
three, four, six, nine, twenty, thirty- 
four,” etc. The pedagogical strength 
of this process lies in its ability to 
maintain a relatively high degree of 
concentration directly related to the 
music being played, while following 
its slightest variation. 

Next we come to “Visual Orches- 
tration.” Often this is a piece that 
abounds in passages for solo instru- 
ments and various wind choirs. As 
the score unfolds, wind players of 
specific passages stand for the dura- 
tion of their participation. 

The vivid desire of youngsters in 
the audience to outguess one an- 
other as to who will stand next is 
thus stimulated. The older members 
of the audience enjoy a fine example 
of audio-visual instruction, Learning 
to connect the sight of the instru- 
ments with their changing tone col- 
ors as they are used in varied com- 
binations constitutes a source of end- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Suggested Selections pron. 


CHORAL 


Secular 


BODY AND SOUL... cnc eice Green 


A dramatic arrangement of this perennial favorite 


from ‘Three's A Crowd.” 
CHORAL PROCESSION ...... Kountz 
Finale from the Cantata ‘Song of Man."’ Issued in 


this new setting in answer to the many requests fol- 
lowing the success of the original SATB arrangement. 


JALOUSIE 
The world famous Latin-American melody, recently 
recorded with great success by the Boston Sym- 
phony. Enalisb and Spanish texts 


I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN....... Coward 


The nostalgic beauty of this enchanting song from 
‘Bittersweet’’ bas distinct audience appeal. 


PAN ABADIION ois hse Donaldson 


A simple yet effective setting empbasizes the endur- 
ing sentiment of this poignant song 


RUE SONS sccoiescavwes Romberg 


A new, robust arrangement of the stirring chorus 
from "The Desert Song."’ 


WANTING YOU.......... Romberg 
The tender, romantic song, featured in the picture 
version of ‘The New Moon,"’ complemented by an 
intelligent setting 


DIU ono osesk sw apes Gershwin 


Delightful, delectable and truly delicious — in an 
arrangement that men will enjoy singing. 


IF THERE IS SOMEONE LOVELIER 
pil io. < | ser Schwartz 
An unbackneyed song, from ‘Revenge With Music,” 
in a choral setting of concert stature. 


MAD DOGS AND ENGLISHMEN 


Coward 
An amusing novelty number that will add spice to 
your program. Excellent encore material 
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W3237 


W3248 


SSAA 


W3235 
W3248 


W325] 


SATB 


W3234 


W3243 
W3245 
W324] 
W3244 


W3242 


W3252 





ISI¢. PUBLISHERS. HOLDING CORROR 


Sacred 


GOD “BE MERGIFUL..« <....5... Ahrendt | 


Winner of the National Eurydice Chorus Award 
Specially recommended for Class A Glee Clubs 
and choirs. 


OH, RISE, SHINE........ Arr. Parrish | 


A brisk, 
chorus 


jubilant Negro spiritual for a cappella 


MAGNIFICAT — Parrish 
Score 


PSN as Pe ee ee reece 


Winner of the Composers Congress Award. An im- 
pressive work of major proportions—witb soprano solo 


ANGELIC CHOIR. .Arr. Aschenbrenner _ | 


An a cappella arrangement by Walter Aschenbren- 
ner, Director of the famed Chicago Symphonic Choir 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE 
PROWINING 6 6c ed ewes Cronham 


An orgiinal composition of joyous mood and lilting 
melody—with soprano and bass solos. 


COME YE DISCONSOLATE. . 
HAIL! GLADDENING LIGHT. . 
O MEN OF CHRIST, ARISE..... Bach 


PRAISE TO THE LORD WHO LIVES 
COPUIG oie ics ieerieettaes Vulpius 


WHERE CROSS THE CROWDED 
le a? ae | eee Gardiner 


The above five titles are easy hymn settings with 
solo voice leads. Arranged by W. B. Olds. 


THREE SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS . Baldwin 


. Webbe 


. Gower 


An ancient carol. Modal treatment of modern bar- 


monization. 
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For Your Choice Of 


Program and Teaching Material 


Newly Pullished Werks 


SYMPHONIC BAND 
ADAGIO 


For Trombone and Band 
(From ‘'Cello Concerto" by Joseph Haydn) 
Transcribed by Davis Shuman 


“B" SET ONLY (COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION WITH TROMBONE SOLO PART) $4.50 
COND. SCORE 85c — EXTRA PARTS, EACH 35c 





SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 


SIGMUND ROMBERG FAVORITES GEORGE GERSHWIN FAVORITES 


Transcribed by Gregory Stone Transcribed by Gregory Stone 
A Symphonic Medley of Six A Symphonic Synthesis of Eight 
Outstanding Melodies. 


“A™ ORCH. 12.50 — “C’ ORCH. 7.50 
“B” ORCH. $6.00 — PIANO COND. 1.00 “B" ORCH. 10.00 — PIANO COND. 1.50 
“C"’ ORCH. 4.50-— EXTRA PARTS EA. 50c EXTRA PARTS FACH 75c 


SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


By ERIC DeLAMARTER 
A New, Important, Original Composition. 


“A” SET OF PARTS (8-7-5-4-6) 6.00 “B" SET OF PARTS (5-4-3-2-4) 4.50 
SCORE 1.50 EXTRA PARTS EACH 3&c 


Popular Songs. 


a Shuai for Cheliastin 


{All Transcribed by Frank Campbell-Watson) 


THE “LITTLE” RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


By George Gershwin 
“B” ORCH. 4.00 — “C” ORCH. 3.00 — PIANO COND. 75e — EXTRA PARTS EACH 35c — ENS. PIANO 50c 


INDIAN LOVE CALL NIGHT AND DAY 


By Rudolf Friml By Cole Porter 
“B” ORCH. 3.00 -—- “C” ORCH. 2.00 — PIANO COND. 50c -- EXTRA PARTS EACH 25¢ — ENS. PIANO 35¢ 


10 ims, Inc. @ M. Witmark & Sons e Remick Music Corp. . ‘New World Music Corp. 











A: Building-- > Rorkefelter Center. fe ‘New York: 20. N.Y.” 
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There is some talk in the music 
market about a possible change in 
policy concerning discounts to retail 
customers. I am sending the follow- 
ing information to you at this time 
so that you will not be surprised if, 
some of these days, you receive a bill 
for music that you have purchased 
and find that you have not been 
allowed the customary “professional” 
discount. 

For several years both music pub- 
lishers and dealers have had to meet 
greatly increased costs in every di- 
rection—paper, engraving, printing, 
labor, rents, transportation, store 
personnel, etc.—while operating with- 
in the same limited margin of profit. 
Believe me when I say that they 
must find some way to solve this 
stringent financial problem if they 
are to continue in business. At the 
same time, they want to avoid a 
general price increase if they can 
possibly do so. 

Many of the country’s most 
thoughtful and farsighted publish- 
ers and dealers now believe that the 
simplest and most direct manner of 
obtaining this necessary relief is to 
eliminate discounts on retail sales. 
They also see in such a move an 
opportunity to remedy an unhappy 
situation that has long plagued the 
entire industry. 

In a well-ordered industry a dis- 
count is allowed by the manufac- 
turer to the agents (and in turn by 
those agents to other agents) who 
market his product—wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, jobbers, dealers, etc. All 
of these people provide some sort of 
service in the process of distribution 
from manufacturer to ultimate con- 
sumer. They invest considerable 
sums of money in stocks that are 
strategically located in different parts 
of the country. They bring the manu- 
facturer’s stock as close to the con- 
sumer as possible in order to enable 
him to examine the product, make 
his choice, and effect purchase and 
delivery with minimum effort and 
expense. They frequently extend 
credit to the consumer—and that 
costs money, too. 
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Discounts to recognized, estab- 
lished agents who form the line of 
supply from manufacturer to con- 
sumer are justifiable because they are 
the areas of price difference within 
which those agents must operate and 
pay their expenses. But how can 
you justify a discount from the listed 
retail price to the consumer? If the 
consumer does not pay the list price 
then what reason is there for hav- 
ing it? 

A musician or music teacher who 
spends an afternoon making pur- 
chases up and down the street never 
mentioning the matter of discounts 
in the shoe store, the clothes shop, 
the meat market, the beauty parlor, 
or the gasoline station suddenly be- 
comes “discount conscious” when en- 
tering a music store and does not 
hesitate to threaten to take her busi- 
ness to the “other dealer” unless she 
is “treated right” in the matter of 
discounts. 

You may wonder how this busi- 
ness of giving discounts to musicians 
and teachers began. It is a long and 
somewhat complex story, but here is 
at least a part of it. 

We have not always had the well- 
organized national network of music 
merchandising that exists today. 
There was a time when a large num- 
ber of musicians (especially music 
teachers) who were forced by cir- 


cumstances—scarcity of music dealers, 
slowness of transportation and com- 
munication, lack of knowledge of 
new music publications, etc. — to 
serve more or less literally as dealers 
in their communities. They acted as 
agents for the publisher or his dis- 
tributor, They performed a service 
for which they received a discount 
as compensation. 

I do not have available reliable 
statistics or information relative to 
the number of musicians and music 
teachers who still find it necessary 
to act as dealers in their communi- 
ties, but I am certain that the num- 
ber is very small in comparison with 
what it was in years past. Most musi- 
cians and teachers who have achieved 
good professional standing prefer to 
leave all “commercial” duties con- 
nected with the resale of music to 
established trade channels, They 
have found that many complications 
may result from mixing professional 
standards and trade practices. 

Publishers and dealers now pro- 
vide extensive services to profes- 
sional musicians and music teachers 
which enable them as customers to 
choose the best material for their 
purposes with a minimum invest- 
ment of time, effort, and expense. 
No longer can a retail discount to 
them be justified on account of du- 
ties performed in selecting and or- 
dering music. 

There are musicians who are le- 
gitimately established as music deal- 
ers, They operate stores and provide 
services. They are entitled to receive 
regular trade discounts. The prob- 
lem does not lie with them but 
rather with the customer who be- 
lieves that he should purchase his 
music at a discount solely because 
he is a musician or a teacher. 

It is an industry-wide problem that 
will require thoughtful and patient 
solution by individual publishers 
and dealers, You will be hearing 
more about it. 
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al your service across the nation 


AS CAP......:.. a wide network of branch offices and field 


representatives to serve the varied needs of the licensed users of our vast 
repertoire. Any of the offices or representatives listed below will gladly 


assist you on any matter pertaining to the use of our members’ music. 





Branch Offices and Representatives . . . 


ALABAMA: 

David Nelson, 

607-11 First Nat. Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


ARIZONA: 

Amer. Soc. of C. A. & P., 
414 Guaranty Bldg., 

6331 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California 


ARKANSAS: 
Charles McDowell, 


1613-14 Tower Petroleum Bldg., 


1905 Elm Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas 


CALIFORNIA: 
(Northern Part) 
h. A. Levinson, 
111 Sutter Bldg., 
Room 829-31, 
San Francisco 4, California 
(Southern Part) 
Amer. Soc. of C. A. & P., 
414 Guaranty Bldg., 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California 


COLORADO: 

Harry Ferguson, 
1101-2 Security Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT: 
Stewart Meyers, 
44 School Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


DELAWARE: 

H. A. Brown, 

1638 Lincoln Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Arthur L. Rothkranz, 

1616 Baltimore Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





FLORIDA: 
David Nelson, 
607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
GEORGIA 
David Nelson, 
607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
IDAHO: 
Stanley Shepard, 
645 Pacific Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon 
ILLINOIS 
(Northern Part) 
Amer. Soc. of C. A. & P., 
7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
(Southern Part) 
Martin Meltzer, 
1907 Continental Bldg., 
3615 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
INDIANA: 
(Northern Part) 
Amer. Soc. of C. A. & P., 
7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
(Southern Part) 
Samuel Feldman, 
3910-11 Carew Towers, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
IOWA: 
L. H. Severson, 
730 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
KANSAS: 
L. H. Severson, 
730 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa 
KENTUCKY: 
Samuel Feldman, 
3910-11 Carew Towers, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


LOUISIANA: 

Harold Lee Frankel, 

825 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
Yew Orleans 12, Louisiana 


MAINE: 
Samuel Berkett, 
44 School Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MARYLAND: 

Arthur L. Rothkranz, 

1616 Baltimore Trust Bldg., 
Baltumore 2, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Samuel Berkett, 

44 School Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN. 

Grosner & Burak, 

782-784 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
MINNESOTA. 

E. W. Peterson, 

912 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Harold Lee Frankel, 

603 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


MISSOURI: 

Martin Meltzer, 

1907 Continental Bldg., 
3615 Olive Street, 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 


MONTANA: 

Stanley Shepard, 

645 Pacific Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon 
NEBRASKA: 

L. H. Severson, 

730 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa 


NEVADA: 

H. A. Levinson, 

111 Sutter Blidg., 

Room 829-31, 

San Francisco 4, California 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Samuel Berkett, 

44 School Street, 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 

NEW JERSEY: 

Aaron L. Kane, 

National Newark Bldg., 

744 Broad Street, 

Newark 2, New Jersey 

NEW MEXICO: 

Harry Ferguson, 

1101-2 Security Bldg., 

Denver 2, Colorado 

NEW YORK: (Southern Part) 

Clarence C. Rubin, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York City 20, New York 
(Northern Part) 

Lawrence B. Schlums, 

1431 Lincoln Alliance Bk. Bldg., 

Rochester 4, New York 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

David Nelson, 

607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 

NORTH DAKOTA: 

E. W. Peterson, 

912 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 

2, 





OHIO: 5 eee Part) 

James L. Cleary, 

1100 Midland Bidg.. 

101 Prospect Ave., N.W., 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(Southern Part) 

Samuel Feldman, 

2209-10 Carew Towers, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Charles McDowell, 
1613-14 Tower Petroleum Bldg., 
1905 Elm Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas 
OREGON: 
Stanley Shepard, 
645 Pacific Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

(Eastern Part) 
H. A. Brown, 
1638 Lincoln Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

(Western Part) 
Wm. J. O'Brien, Jr., 
509 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Samuel Berkett, 
44 School Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
David Nelson, 
607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
— DAKOTA: 

. Peterson, 


giz Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
2, N 





TENNESSEE: 

David Nelson, 

607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

TEXAS: 

Charles McDowell, 

1613-14 Tower Petroleum Bldg., 
1905 Elm Street, 

Dallas 1, Texas 

UTAH: 

Harry Ferguson, 

1101-2 Security Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado 


VERMONT: 
Samuel Berkett, 
44 School Street, 
ston 8, Massachusetts 
VIRGINIA; 
David Nelson, 
607-11 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


be enya 


Stanley She 

645 Pacific Tiling 
Portland 4, Oregon 
WEST VIRGINIA: 

David Nelson, 

607-11 First Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
WISCONSIN: 

Amer. Soc. of C. A. & P., 
7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
WYOMING: 

Harry Ferguson, 

1101-2 Security Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado 
PUERTO RICO: 

Augusto Suarez, 

Atlantic Ave. No. 8, 

P. 0. Box 3949, 


Santurce, Puerto Rico 
DIVISION MANAGERS 


EASTERN DIVISION MGR. 
1. T. Coh 

601 First ‘Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

30 Rockefeller ~_ 

New York 20, N. 

WESTERN ooesenen MGR. 
Larry Shea, 

414 | Soronnell yy * 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollyw: 28, Calif. 





The American Society of Composers, Authors ana Publishers 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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. we you nervous In the service? 
or, Are you fed up with the 
set-up? are sometimes quoted as typi- 
cal uninhibited queries from one GI 
to another. During my two and one- 
half years of service in the Army as 
an enlisted man, my job, for the most 
part, revolved around the production 
of music in one form or another for, 
by, and with the aid of GI's. Army 
personnel was found to be likewise 
somewhat offhand and uninhibited— 
at least as far as music was concerned. 
In this respect all of the varied and 
mixed groups which I trained and 
worked with while in the service 
were ideal; or, in general, were open 
to suggestion and showed a willing- 
ness to get in on something in the 
way of music. By and large, it was 
my experience that a surprising 
The Bach C-Major Prelude was_per- 
formed by this man (p. 56, col. 3) 








A G.I. Marks Time: 
Men and Music 


RAY GREEN 





Mr. Green, widely known composer and conductor, has been 
appointed to the post of Chief, Music Division, Recreation 


and Entertainment Service of the Veterans Administration. 





number of men in any given outfit 
could be persuaded to participate in 
musical group activity. Once the ac- 
tivity was under way, individuals 
volunteered for membership in a 
group, but the difficulty lay in get- 
ting the group going. It can be said 
that practically every known trick in 
the trade was used as blandishment 
and bait to secure the talents of that 
extra tenor or just One more bari- 
tone. 

After completing my Infantry basic 
training I was enrolled in the “Area 
and Language Program’ of the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
at the University of Denver. While a 
student in this training program, I 
organized and directed a_ soldiers’ 
choral group. This was the first of 
several GI choral groups which I 
had the opportunity to work with 
while in the service. The members 
of this group were language students 
like myself and all stripes had been 
removed from shirts and_ blouses, 
leaving each man on an equal foot- 
ing with the other fellow. Our re- 
hearsals of one-half hour sessions 
twice a week were held on our own 
time—from 6:30 to 7:00 o’clock in 
the evening, just after “chow” and 
before evening study period. The 
personnel of this language unit had 
been selected from a great variety of 
organizations within the Army, Each 
man had been shipped to our unit 
because of a particular talent he pos- 
sessed in one language or another. 
For this reason my choral group was 
composed of men of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipino, Russian, Ukrainian, 
Slovenian, Greek, Czechoslovakian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, German, Dutch, 
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French, Italian, Spanish and Anglo- 
American. It was natural that, with 
such a group, songs in various lan- 
guages should become _ standard 
numbers, and almost automatically 
we found ourselves doing songs in 
a great many of the above-mentioned 
languages and on occasion numbers 
in Hungarian, Bulgarian and Portu- 
guese. (In one of our first radio 
broadcasts under the auspices of the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council a 
number in Chinese was in order, so 
we did the Chinese National Anthem 
in Chinese transcribed into phonetics 
by one of the Chinese boys in the 
group.) 

Almost to a man none of these 
boys had been members of a per- 
forming choral group before. As ex- 
ceptions crop up in almost any given 
situation, the shining example was 
one of my soloists. He had appeared 
in light opera off and on before en- 
tering the service, All of our numer- 
ous public performances and radio 
programs were done on our own 
time, in addition to a stiff study 
routine. For this reason, a proposal 
by the Rocky Mountain Council on 
Inter-American Affairs that our 
group prepare a series of six recorded 
broadcasts in Spanish and Portu- 
guese and English for the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs was, to say 
the least, quite an order. These re- 
cordings were rebroadcast in the 
United States and were to be used in 
Latin American countries, The pro- 
gram series was called “Music of the 
Americas,” and the numbers used 
ranged from choral works by the 
early American composer William 


(Continued on page 55) 
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“THE EASIEST 
PLAYING MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT’ 





FIVE PRIZES IN EACH DIVISION OF EACH CLASSIFICATION 


HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCED SOLOIST 
Ist Prize —$350 cash Music Scholarship 


HIGH SCHOOL NOVICE SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 


GRADE SCHOOL EXPERIENCED SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cosh Music Scholarship 


GRADE SCHOOL NOVICE SOLOIST 
Ist Prize—$350 cash Music Scholarship 


HIGH SCHOOL — DUET 


Ist Prize —Double French Horn, String Bass, 
or Oboe 


HIGH SCHOOL — TRIO 
Ist Prize—Concert Marimba or Pedal 
Tympani 
HIGH SCHOOL — QUARTET 


Ist Prize—New Sousaphone, 4-octave 
Marimba, or Bass Clarinet 


GRADE SCHOOL — DUET 


1st Prize —Double French Horn, String Bass, 
or Oboe 


GRADE SCHOOL — TRIO 
Ist Prize—Concert Marimba or Pedal 
Tympani 
GRADE SCHOOL — QUARTET 


ist Prize—New Sousaphone, 4-octave 
Marimba, or Bass Clarinet 


IN CASE OF TIES, DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 








Here is an excellent opportunity for a Band or Orchestra to add to the musical equipment of their 


school and, at the same time, further the development of musical interest amongst the student 


body. START A WOODY HERMAN SWEETWIND CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL TODAY! 








FOR ENTRY BLANKS AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


Yational Woody Herman Sweetwind Contest 


1208 Glenlake Avenue 


JULY-AUGUST, 1946 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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What about film music without the films for which it is written? 
Mr. De Saxe, editor of The Score, reports on an interview with Alfred 


Wallenstein, and also offers some contrasting opinions. 





Views on the Function of 


N a recent interview, Alfred Wal- 

lenstein expressed the emphatic 
belief that film music has great pos- 
sibilities. 

“Music in the films in this ever- 
changing world is as modern an ex- 
pression as motion pictures them- 
selves,” stated the eminent conduc- 
tor. “Such music is bound to con- 
tinue to reach the concert hall in 
ever-increasing quantity and it will 
eventually become a part of stand- 
ard repertoire.” 

Asked why so little film music is 
now being performed by major sym- 
phony orchestras, Mr. Wallenstein 
said, “The reason is very simple. 
Hollywood composers are not doing 
justice to themselves. They all seem 
to be in too much of a hurry, too 
conscious of effects adaptable to a 
particular scene or mood, with com- 
plete disregard for the musical com- 
position as a whole. The result is a 
musical score which truly fits the 
picture, but cannot be played as a 
concert piece. Without the picture 
it just does not stand on its own 
merits.” 

Mr. Wallenstein promptly agreed 
that the element of time plays a 
powerful role in the work of the 
writer of film music and added, 
“True, no composer can be expected 
to write a tone poem of lasting qual- 
ity in a week or two, but I am re- 
ferring to the composer who has sev- 
eral months at his disposal. In that 
time he should be able to write mu- 
sic that could fit both the concert 
hall and the sound track on the mo- 
tion picture film. And perhaps the 
composer in such a situation might 
be able to pull a fast one on the pro- 
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RUDY DeSAXE 





Alfred Wallenstein 


ducer. He might come out with a 
score that might even win the Acad- 
emy award and also be consistently 
played in the concert hall.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I ventured, 
“that we should have more scores 
like ‘Lieutenant Kije’ or ‘Alexander 
Nevsky’ ’’? 

“Exactly,” he said, “If Prokofieft 
can do it there is no reason why it 
cannot be done here too.” 

Alfred Wallenstein is exactly 
right. Some of the finest contem- 
porary music is being written in 
Hollywood. Unfortunately, most of 
it is lost in the background of the 
story as it develops on the screen, 
and forgotten. 

Without a doubt something should 
be done to remedy this situation. No 
composer cares to have his music 
buried under a mass of action, or 
forgotten in a few weeks. A work 
of art, to endure, must be performed 
time and again as years go by. The 


Film Music 


concert hall and the radio studio 
are the places for those repeated 
performances. 

Mr. Wallenstein is discerning in 
naming Prokofieff as an example 
and an incentive to Hollywood com- 
posers. Prokofieff will no doubt be 
remembered for his many works in 
the ‘‘standard” repertoire. But let 
us not forget that he has brought 
motion picture music to the concert 
hall, music so good and so enduring 
that it will stay there. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. Wal- 
lenstein refers to the composer who 
is allowed several months to com- 
pose a film score, he is talking of 
the rare exception rather than the 
rule. If film composers—and I am 
referring to our very top men in the 
major studios—are allowed two to 
three weeks to write a score, they 
consider themselves fortunate, 

Time—or rather the lack of it— 
is the major problem that faces the 
film music composer. How can the 
producer be convinced that he 
should allow the composer more 
time to write his music when he has 
been accustomed to having the 
goods delivered in a week or so? 

This is a tough job to tackle, a 
job that will be a major task of re- 
education. The entire film industry 
must be awakened to the fact that 
film music can be a work of art as 
well as background stuff for the ac- 
tion on the screen. If popular songs 
used in pictures receive such exten- 
sive exploitation because of their 
value as a medium of advertising 
films, why not use the musical score 
for the same purpose? 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Why We Advise You to 


Wait For The Wire Recorder! 


by PAUL PAINTER 
Educational Director, Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


N the 

rumors and misleading statements ‘ave 

alternately glorified and debased wire 
recording, causing puzzlement on the part of 
prospective users and bringing forth a host 
of inquiries. 
recording sales since the earliest days of 
“instantaneous recording,” and as publishers 
of the book, “Techniques of Recording,” by 
Goldsmith and Geisel, many educators have 


past twelve months conflicting 


As pioneers in educational 


looked to us for opinions and, in many in- 
stances, guidance. The great number of 
these inquiries would seem to warrant a 


public statement. 


HERE TO STAY! 


Wire recording is definitely here to stay! 
A widely advertised opinion to the effect that 
disc recording is and always will be su- 
preme can only be considered the effusion 
of an ostrich-like oracle. The amazing wire 
recording results now being demonstrated 
by the Armour Research Foundation are un- 
doubtedly 
head-in-the-sand act. 
developments in the entire field of record- 


sufficient to have caused the 


Whatever the future 


ing, the resources of the Armour Research 
Foundation are such that we firmly believe 


wire recording shall always have its place in 
the sun—we believe it to the extent that 
we have already been instrumental in the 
development of a machine for the educa- 
tional field. 


SOME BASICS 


It seems reasonable to point out here that 
disc recording as we know it today re- 
quires a needle to ride zig-zag groove, set- 
ting up electrical impulses which when am- 
plified and conveyed to the speaker produce 
sound. In magnetic wire 
needle or stylus is used, consequently sur- 
Age, 
affect the 


recording no 


face wear and noise are non-existent. 


wear or deterioration cannot 
sound. 

But why be technical? Everyone is agreed 
that classroom recording, by one process or 
another, is the greatest-of-all-aids-to-teach- 
ing. In the past it has been impossible to 
realize the full benefits of adequate use of 
recording because of the high cost of record 
blanks. It will not 


however, because the wire recorder uses its 


be so in the future 
stainless steel wire over and over again— 
indefinitely—without consuming anything but 


a little electricity. Again, disc recording 





One of the many planning sessions in the development of the new 1946-47 Wire Recorder 


for educational purposes. 
spool drive. 


Les Brown, inventing designer, demonstrates effects of the new 
Gene Gamble (seated), President of Gamble Hinged Music Co., waits critic- 


ally; Earl Crane, electrical engineer, Wm. Patzer, Chief Engineer and Vice-President of 
A.B.T., and Wayne Howorth, Vice-President of Gamble Hinged Music Co., watch closely. 
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Completed Master Model of the new 1946-47 
Wire Recorder, size 8° x 10 x 14, now 
being put into production 





imposes mechanical difficulties on the oper- 
ator which are not experienced in the ultra- 
simple operation of the wire recorder. 


SOME ANSWERS 


Yes, editing a wire recording sequence is 
You 


cut out and tie in what you please or you 


even easier than editing movie film. 


can simultaneously erase and re-record any 
section that needs correction. 


Yes, standardized magazines or spools of 
special sizes will be available for storing or 
cataloging recordings of various lengths. Re- 
corded wire to be saved may be transferred, 
in any length, from the standard hour-length 
spools to the special spools. 


Yes, teachers may very soon employ high 
quality recording as a constant aid—at neg- 
ligible expense. Even the original cost will 
be surprisingly reasonable for the post-war 
1946-47 models we expect soon to have avail- 
Educa- 


May we send you the particulars? 


able for our friends in Music and 
tion, 


Address the 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
or fill in and send the blank below. 

Get Complete Information | 
Gar.ble Hinged Music Co. 
| 218 So. Wabash Ave., | 
| Chicago 4, Ill. | 
When your booklet regarding the 
new 1946-47 Wire Recorder is off the ! 
press, please send a copy immediately | 
to: | 
Name 
Address | 
City 


State | 
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N: June 15, 1943, the United 
States Army Band left Wash- 
ington for what proved to be the 
most extensive, colorful, and excit- 
ing tour ever undertaken by a large 
musical organization, a tour which 
took two years to accomplish and 
covered Africa, Sicily, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. The transportation ranged 
from the time-honored GI trucks to 
the four-motored planes which flew 
us home to be on hand to greet Gen- 
eral Eisenhower when he arrived in 
the United States. 
Arriving in Casablanca, Morocco, 
on June 25 we immediately plunged 
into a hectic schedule of concerts at 


European Theater Travels 
of U.S. Army Band 


CAPTAIN THOMAS F. DARCY, Jr. 





Captain Darcy, leader of the U.S. Army Band since 1935, 


reports on the interesting experiences of his band during 


its recent two-year tour of Europe and Africa. 





near-by hospitals and troop areas, as 
well as giving a gala performance in 
Place Lyuete (in Casablanca proper) 
on July 4. Here we met our first 
problem. We were, of course, pre- 
pared to play the customary French, 
British, and American anthems at 
the conclusion of the concert, but on 
the morning of the concert 1 was 
advised that it would be very bad 
taste indeed not to include the Mo- 
roccan National Anthem. Frantically 
searching for a copy, I found that a 
local French Colonial Army Band 
(all Senegalese) had a small band 
arrangement. However, the instru- 
mentation was not only inadequate, 
but was scored for very peculiar in- 


U. S. Army Band leads VE Day parade in Paris. 
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struments, with the result that I was 
rescoring the anthem, with bands- 
men doing the necessary copying of 
duplicate parts, right up to the hour 
of the concert. We were more than 
repaid for our efforts, however, by 
the roar of appreciation from our 
audience of 20,000 French, Senegal- 
ese, Arabs, Berbers and GI’s who 
stood in the blazing African sun to 
hear us. 

Our next important stop was Al- 
giers, which was destined to be the 
headquarters from which we oper- 
ated for some time. However, the 
“big show” which marked our ar- 
rival was a huge celebration in honor 
of Bastille Day, the guest of honor 
being General De Gaulle. Again we, 
who had the most nearly complete 
and accurate set of national anthems 
extant, were presented with a prob- 
lem. The French were ably repre- 
sented by their colorful French For- 
eign Legion Band, and Great Britain 
by its justly famous Royal Artillery 
Band, but there was no Russian band 
present, and to me, in addition to 
playing our own anthem, fell the 
honor of playing—for the first time 
outside of Russia—the new Russian 
anthem. This was very thrilling save 
for the fact that no one had ever 
seen it; no one had a copy; and no 
one could even whistle the melody 
so that I could write it down and 
score it! Again at the last minute I 
found that one of the clerks in the 
Russian Consulate had just received 
a personal copy (for piano). Again 
a hurried job was done of arranging 
the anthem for our own 86-piece 
band, and it may interest our read- 
ers to know that this arrangement, 
unaltered, is the one which was sub- 
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sequently published and is generally 
accepted as the only official version 
for American instrumentation which 
is available at this time. 

We later gave a series of Sunday 
concerts in the various parks and 
public squares in Algiers, and ap- 
peared in several gala performances 
in the Opera House, During the 
week we gave daily concerts—fre- 
quently two a day—at all of the Brit- 
ish as well as American hospital in- 
stallations which could be reached 
by motor from Algiers. 

The British seemed to like the 
breezy informality and diversifica- 
tion of our programs and made a 
request to General Eisenhower that 
we make a tour of Sicily to play at 
various installations of Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s famous Eighth Army. 
The request was granted and going 
by way of Bizerte gave us an oppor- 
tunity to visit the ruins of Carthage. 
Safely (?) aboard a Liberty Ship 
which was loaded with depth 
charges we began our second water 
journey. The trip was made without 
incident, and we arrived in Sicily 
early in September. We spent an en- 
tire month making what was in 
many respects the most rugged por- 
tion of our tour. Again our “variety 
show” type of concert seemed to be 
appreciated, and Henry (Hot Lips) 
Levine (of NBC and the Lower 
Basin Street show) “wowed” them 
with hot trumpet choruses of old 
favorites. They stood in amazement 
at the virtuosity of our cornet trio 
consisting of Bill Lamb, Irvin 
Bourque, and Billy Bachman, and 
were impressed with the showman- 
ship and precision as well as the 
beautiful playing of our trombone 
trio, Keig Garvin, Mark McDunn, 
and Bill Vogelson, who had a nov- 
elty routine worked out to split-sec- 
ond timing, along with marvelous 
technique and tone. The remainder 
of our programs were composed of 
various types of music of the Allied 
Nations, selected to fit the situation 
and audience. 

We returned to Africa, going 
again to Algiers by way of Phillipe- 
ville, where just outside the harbor 
we saw the ship to our stern blown 
to bits by a torpedo. Reaching Al- 
giers via British lorries, we resumed 
our regular concerts and dance rou- 
tines, with occasional ceremonies for 
arriving dignitaries and Army and 
Navy “Brass,” and featured a series 
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Introducing a post-war marvel of 
the music world, completely revolutionizing 


the old type metronome... 


Ml etn onom 


ELECTR O Ndgieaes 





with the 


FLASH Baroy 


—never needs winding! 


no spring . . . just plug in and it will run forever 


-never slows down! 


no running down. . . precision beat perpetually 


—never wears down! 


no moving parts...no mofor...no gears...no oiling 


absolutely unique ! 
has a flash-beat signal 


a visual beat synchronized with an audible beat 


adjusts louder or softer 


to any degree. Tone adjusts also: sharp to mellow 


DIALS the tempo easily 


the whole range from 40 to 208 beats per minute 


precision! in ANY position 


doesn’t need flat surface. Precision at any angle 


HANDSOME CABINET... REAL MAHOGANY FINISH $16° 
A UFETIME PRECISION INSTRUMENT . . . Fully Guaranteed 


G. SCHIRMER, ine. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 


LOCAL DEALER 3 East 43rd St., New York 17,N. Y. 
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of Sunday concerts at the Govyern- 
ment Forum, where we played to 
tremendous civilian audiences. 

We sailed from Algiers to England 
via Gibraltar, of course, and gave a 
gala concert in Hyde Park. Within a 
few days the buzz bomb blitz started 
and public gatherings in and near 
London were discouraged, so we be- 
gan a series of tours to the areas 
where troops were concentrated pre- 
paratory to D-Day, playing two con- 
certs daily. One of the highlights 


and sentiment. 


was a concert at Bristol, where 
Queen Mary honored us with her 
presence and I had the privilege of 
being presented to her. From August 
1 to 15 we were in Scotland, where 
we played to our largest audiences: 
35,000 in the afternoon and 40,000 
in the evening at Edinburgh, the 
largest audience ever assembled in 
Great Britain for a musical event, 
according to Sir William Darling, 
lord mayor of the city. 

On October 2 we were flown to 
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American Composer, Director of the American Baliad Singers 
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Versailles, where we were, of course, 
assigned to General Eisenhower’s Su- 
preme Headquarters. Then began a 
series of concerts which carried us 
from the freezing mud of Belgium to 
the Opera House in Paris. The 
weather was by this time too severe 
for outdoor performances, so we be- 
gan a series of Sunday concerts in 
the Empire Theater and played spe- 
cial concerts in the Salle Gaveau and 
Salle Pleyel, as well as making in- 
numerable recordings for the use of 
the Army’s own network and Radio 
France. 

On May 16 we left for Marseilles, 
where we played for hospitals, troop 
installations, etc., and in addition, 
had an opportunity to visit the cele- 
brated ocean-bound Chateau d’If. 
We then moved on to Nice and 
Cannes, where we played for the 
huge “rest area” installations and 
had an opportunity to visit the al- 
most legendary Monte Carlo. This 
was “luxury soldiering’” and much 
too good to last for long, so all too 
soon we were flown to Frankfort, 
Germany, the primary object being 
to play for the reception of Marshal 
Zukov and Marshal Montgomery, 
but also to give several concerts. 

We unexpectedly received rush or- 
ders to return to Paris, where we 
were immediately loaded into the 
big four-motored planes which were 
to fly us home—home in time to be 
at the National Airport in Washing- 
ton to play our tribute to our be- 
loved Commander, General Eisen- 
hower, upon his arrival. 

A “history” such as this must of 
necessity be brief, but in closing I 
want to say that we showed conclu- 
sively that this large representative 
band of the Army plays a very im- 
portant role in the service in war as 
well as in peace, and if any excep- 
tionally well-qualified young player 
yearns for a dash of adventure along 
with a musical career of the highest 
order he will find them both in the 
United States Army Band. 





BOUTWELL 


(Continued from page 9) 


courses in order to meet the point 
requirements for graduating from 
high school.” He adds that “In some 
schools the music activities are car- 
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ried on after school, thus discourag- 
ing many pupils from participating. 
...-All music activities should be 
given during school time.” 

“Music teachers are inadequately 
prepared for the creative music pro- 
gram we want,” says Sylvia Kupfer- 
stein, teacher of music for the Jew- 
ish Educational Committee. ‘‘Most 
of the teachers can’t do creative 
music work themselves, so how can 
we expect them to direct it? Art 
teachers are usually hired for their 
skill in teaching and creating.” 

Agreeing with this conclusion, 
Dora Silver says: “Music teachers 
should first of all be musicians.” But 
she adds, “The physical set-up in 
most of our schools is not only lack- 
ing in providing an inviting at- 
mosphere for the would-be composer, 
but makes it almost impossible for 
an individual idea to be developed 
and guided into realization, Even in 
very traditional schools, art classes 
are individual while music classes are 
groups. High school music theory 
classes must be smaller and more 
purposeful.” 


“It Can Be Done” 


George Lenchner, after four and 
half years in the Army, speaks plain- 
ly: “I’ve heard it said that it is easier 
to be creative in Art because the re- 
sults are visual whereas in music 
there are so many intangibles. We 
rely on our aural sense, which sup- 
posedly can never be developed to 
the extent of the visual. Bunk! Be- 
cause we don’t develop the apprecia- 
tive and listening abilities of stu- 
dents doesn’t mean that it can’t be 
done. We don’t think musically, we 
don’t experience music too frequent- 
ly; and when we do, we are not 
aware of it. We don’t teach it func- 
tionally. Yet it can be done.” 

Marion Gladstone, piano teacher, 
finds shortcomings in New York re- 
quirements. “In New York State she 
(the music teacher) must prepare her 
students for the Regents’ Examina- 
tion, which consists of dry facts 
about music and the inevitable four- 
part harmonization among other 
things. Musicianship is not encour- 
aged probably because it’s easier to 
grade masses of papers.” 

“Theory must be taught so that it 
does not mean drudgery,” declares 
Seymour Henry Magenheim, infantry 
band leader. ‘Early signs of talent 
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and inclination in music must be 
recognized and directed in such man- 
ner as to have children receive all 
opportunities for development that 
individual capacities permit.” 

John H. Leachey and others ask 
us not to expect too much from high 
school students, pointing out that 
music offers difficulties not found in 
art or English expression. Mr. 
Leachey directed a little symphony 
for the Navy and later instructed at 


the U.S. Navy School of Music. “A 
junior and senior high school music 
teacher has a full-time job if he can 
succeed in inculcating in just his 
talented students at the end of six 
years the ability to sight read, to 
play or sing correctly different types 
of music. ...I1 am convinced that the 
young student who feels the urge to 
write should have as a very mini- 
mum requirement the type of back- 
ground I have described.” 
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Such were the pros and cons 
among the group, nearly all of whom 
had had extensive experience. Nearly 
all felt that the quantity and quality 
of creative music from high school 
youth could be improved and should 
be improved. They cautioned that 
we could never expect an outpouring 
of creative music comparable to the 
entries in art and writing. They 
viewed the Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards as a_ practical means of 
stimulating more interest on the part 


of students, teachers, and parents. 
They made numerous practical sug- 
gestions. Some of these have already 
been acted upon. Others will be care- 
fully considered by Scholastic and its 
MENC advisers. 

So we now turn to the reader and 
ask: What is your opinion? Should 
we expect more creative music from 
high school students? How can we 
get it? Would practical encourage- 
ment enrich the widening stream of 
American music? 
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(Continued from page 7) 


the classrooms of other music teach- 
ers whenever time and opportunity 
permit, at the musical events in 
their communities as well as celeb- 
rity concerts in neighboring cities, 
and at gatherings where music is 
never mentioned but where interest- 
ing people come together to discuss 
problems large and small, These are 
the choice spirits of the teaching 
profession, and they reap the deep 
satisfactions that are known only to 
a select few in this life. 

There are other splendid teachers 
with fine potentialities for growth 
who need encouragement and some- 
times the proddings of their fellow 
workers. They are doing an honest 
bit of work but see little need to put 
any missionary zeal into their efforts. 
Hundreds of these teachers become 
artist teachers after they have come 
in contact with some of the choice 
spirits in our profession. All they 
need is to become aware of the wid- 
ening horizon and the encourage- 
ment to tackle some new and better 
ways of presenting their work. 
Forced growth in nature is often 
disastrous and so is forced growth in 
teacher training. It isn’t healthy, 
balanced, real growth. Unless the 
teacher feels some need for improve- 
ment, there will be very little 
growth, Patience and understanding 
will often help open the way for the 
timid and slow teacher. Since this 
group of teachers who need to be en- 
couraged to further vision is by far 
the largest one, they offer a real 
challenge to our schools, colleges, 
workshops, and clinics that special- 
ize in teacher training. Of course it 
is necessary to get these people to 
the source of supply first, and this 
often proves very difficult. 

There are a few teachers who are 
just “passing by.” They just “came 
along for the ride,” their interest is 
not in the school or the pupils they 
see each day. The most unhappy 
hours of the “wandering minstrel” 
are spent in the schools where these 
misfits hold forth. The same mis- 
takes month after month, the same 
songs indifferently sung, the mo- 
notonous repetition of stock phrases 
and excuses, the same keen interest 
in the face of the clock instead of 
the faces of their pupils, the same 
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longing for a real school system 
where they would be appreciated, 
and the very poorly disguised loath- 
ing for the work in which they are 
almost engaged. Fortunately, these 
teachers are few in number and are 
soon replaced. They do, however, do 
the art which they misrepresent a 
grave wrong and the scars they leave 
take months to heal. 

Following are some of the most 
effective ways and means of imple- 
menting teacher growth which leads 
to better results in school and com- 
munity music programs: 

1. Workshops: Here teachers get 
together to discuss their problems, 
work out solutions for their own situ- 
ations, see and hear demonstrations 
of various approaches to solutions, 
and take advantage of opportunities 
to strengthen their own musician- 
ship and the weak places in their 
instructional work. Workshops are 
most effective when enrollment is 
small and a friendly, unhurried, in- 
formal atmosphere prevails. Working 
under pressure for instructor and 
group approval and memorizing an- 
swers to pass examinations are not 
considered conducive to the best 
growth, 

2. Band, orchestra, and choral clin- 
ics: In these meetings a master 
teacher and conductor is brought in 
to work with a group of young in- 
strumentalists or vocalists. All teach- 
ers are invited, and the visiting con- 
ductor holds discussion meetings 
with them. Of course, they are all 
auditors of the rehearsals. 

3. Summer school music classes: 
These classes, held under stimulating 
teachers, have ever been of great as- 
sistance to teachers. 

4. National, state, and local music 
conferences: These gatherings, at 
which we see and hear outstanding 
performances and discussions, ex- 
change ideas with our fellow work- 
ers, become acquainted with new 
materials of instruction, and get a 
broader view of our profession are 
of paramount worth. 

5. Professional magazines, books, 
radio programs, recordings, and 
newspapers all promote growth. 

6. The informal shop talk that is 
inevitable wherever two or more 
good teachers of music meet and the 
growth that comes from these ses- 
sions are doubtless of the greatest 
importance. 
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soloist, as a participant in ensembles, 
as a director, as a consultant, and as 
a creator. 

This discussion will disregard 
those activities that are the func- 
tional outlets of the music depart- 
ment, whether they be termed extra- 
curricular or curricular activities. 
They are so definitely a part of the 
music course that they need not be 


considered here. Application -of my 
thesis will be made rather to two 
groups of similar activities: those of 
the community itself and those spon- 
sored by the college or university but 
not under the direction of the music 
department. The following listing 
of opportunities for each of the five 
outlets mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph is incomplete and may 
suggest other channels to the music 
faculty. It is simply an attempt to 
show the multiplicity of openings 
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for this additional professional train- 
ing outside the department cur- 
riculum. 

1. The Soloist. In most of our 
training institutions, the prospective 
teacher is required to have a 
“major” performance, either vocal 
or instrumental. This is also a defi- 
nite requirement set forth in Dr. 
Mursell’s committee report. This 
being accepted as general, how may 
the student gain professional ex- 
perience as a soloist other than as a 
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meetings, and banquets of various 
organizations realize the importance 
of good music as a part of their 
activities. In a college community 
there will be many conventions of 
educational organizations assembling 
locally and drawing from district, 
state, or national membership. The 
local chairman, desiring to dress up 
these conventions with some enter- 
taining features, will welcome well- 
prepared performers. This type of 
demand is heavy; it may even be- 
come burdensome. And yet it is good 
professional training for the student 
to face new audiences and to learn 
to maintain poise before a studio 
microphone. 

And in all cases (except for the 
pianist) each performance gives an 
opportunity to two students, for the 
accompanist is gaining experience in 
public performance as well as the 
soloist. The accompanist, or “piano 
player” as distinguished from the 
piano soloist, has additional op- 
portunities, Many service clubs need 
really good piano players to work 
with their song leaders for the group 
singing at their weekly meetings and 
many churches need a well-prepared 
full-time or assistant organist. 

2. The Participant in Ensembles. 
Local church choirs lead the list of 
opportunities for participation in 
ensembles, as trained voices are al- 
ways welcome to supplement those 
selected from the church member- 
ship. Additional vocal opportunities 
include participation in community 
choruses (what a rare opportunity 
for those students within rehearsal 
distance of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania!), American Legion Glee Clubs 
(most of our present male student 
enrollment would be eligible as 
active or potential members of the 
organization), and groups sponsored 
by various other organizations. In- 
strumental opportunities are offered 
by the community orchestra, the 
Sunday school orchestra, and bands 
sponsored by various groups. These 
would give an outlet to musical 
activity (depending on their musical 
requirements), not only to instru- 
mental majors, but for additional 
training on one’s “minor” instru- 
ments. 

3. The Director. In most com- 
munities the best paying directorial 
positions are filled by members of 
the college or high school music 
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faculty or by professional musicians, 
who are very often the private studio 
teachers of the community, And yet 
there is an ever-increasing demand 
for additional help from trained 
conductors. We shall undoubtedly 
see a revival of the senior and junior 
drum and bugle corps by the vet- 
erans’ organizations. Their own per- 
sonnel takes care of the marching 
and drill training, but may want 
help in musical direction and in 
coaching the brass and percussion 
sections. Some of the senior choirs in 
the churches may wish directorial 
guidance, if not in the college com- 
munity, at least in the nearby and 
smaller towns. This also applies to 
town bands in the outlying com- 
munities. In addition, almost every 
church in my own community has a 
junior choir which welcomes the 
help of students. This is probably 
quite general. 

4. The Consultant. This line of 
activity may not be so obvious as 
points 1, 2, and 3. In this category I 
think of Scout activities, where a 
counselor is wanted to help with the 
tests for the music merit badge; or 
of the Boy Scout or Girl Scout leader 
or the playground director who 
wishes to set up a musical program 
in the form of camp-fire sings and 
who needs help on the choice of ma- 
terials and methods of organization. 
Also included here is the request 
from the nearby Grange or 4-H Club 
for help in organizing their own 
musical activities and selecting mate- 
rials for them. The consultant deals 
with both methods and materials, 
and in this capacity the student has 
an excellent opportunity to apply 
many things he has been taught in 
his methods courses and has learned 
from his examination of new mate- 
rials as they were added to the music 
department reference library. 

5. The Creator. The musical crea- 
tor in this case means either the 
composer or the arranger. Both types 
of activity may have a chance to 
function in a practical way. Does the 
dramatic department of the college 
or the local dramatic group need a 
certain type of music for its produc- 
tion? Does the Men’s Bible Class 
have a small orchestra with such an 
instrumentation that standard pub- 
lished works will not do? Does the 
valve bugle of the local drum corps 
present problems in playing standard 
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SATIRICAL DANCE 
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march tunes, so that the corps needs 
marches composed for it within the 
scope of its instruments? Does the 
local dance orchestra want to im- 
prove its repertoire by using some 
special arrangements? Does the com- 
munity chamber of commerce wish 
to present a pageant showing the 
development of the town and need 
special music written for the oc- 
casion? My answer to all these and 
similar questions is a probable “‘yes,” 
and it is here that the advanced stu- 
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dent of harmony, composition, and 
orchestration can find an additional 
outlet for his talents and training. 
The foregoing are merely some of 
the possibilities in any community, 
and I feel quite sure that the reader 
has been saying to himself, “This is 
all very well, but when does the stu- 
dent do his school work?” Again the 
answer is obvious: The wise ad- 
ministrator will see that each in- 
dividual participates in this type of 
community activity training only to 
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the extent that it does not interfere 
with his academic assignments and 
his college commitments. He will 
spread the work over his enrollment 
so that the more capable students 
will not be exploited to the detri- 
ment of health or scholarship and so 
that the less capable will have some 
chance to participate. He may also 
see that if remuneration is offered in 
some cases, those particular jobs are 
assigned to the more needy students. 
With wisdom he can enrich the 
training of his students so that when 
they become teachers they will be 
better equipped to become outstand- 
ing citizens of service not only to 
the school population but to the 
community in which they work and 
live. 





DIXON 


(Continued from page 27) 


less fascination and deep understand- 
ing for all age levels. 

Our next item is a lesson that I 
call “Musical Terms.” This lesson 
consists in the definition, explana- 
tion, and aural illustration of various 
terms used in music. For instance, we 
find such words and phrases as accel- 
erando, col legno, spiccato, glissando, 
subito, etc. After a while, these terms 
and many more become common 
usage among the students, even four- 
year-olds. And the student takes an 
ever-increasing pride in his ability 
to use these terms correctly. It is a 
great thrill to hear five- or six-year- 
olds arguing heatedly with one an- 
other on the way home as to whether 
the violins were playing staccato or 
spiccato, 

I try to be very simple and direct 
in the way I conduct this part of the 
program, announcing each term to 
be discussed. Mimeographed shects 
have been distributed to the audi- 
ence. The work to be analyzed and 
discussed is set down, as are also the 
musical terms to be found in the 
score. I announce each section as it 
occurs, movement by movement, il- 
lustrating its meaning by orchestra 
excerpts from the score under dis- 
cussion, This means not only the 
important climaxes and significant 
passages but many little details of 
the whole, so that the entire import 
of the work is gradually revealed. 


Thus the audience becomes familiar 
with main themes and motives, as 
well as with vital minutae such as 
bridges, codas, and unusual pedal 
points. After the excerpts, the full 
movement is played without further 
comment. Questions on the back of 
each program are geared particularly 
to the teen-agers and _ interested 
adults. These questions are intended 
to stimulate intelligent listening 
during the performance, and_ the 
audience is free to answer them dur- 
ing each movement. 

In the intermission, the audience 
is invited to look at pictures dis- 
played in the lobby. These have been 
drawn and painted by children in 
New York schools, depicting their 
reaction to the specific work just 
explained and illustrated. 

After the intermission, we play a 
game called “Catch It,” an invention 
of my own. I conduct the orchestra 
in brief excerpts from works previ- 
ously played and explained, The au- 
dience, from children to grownups, 
tries to guess the movement and the 
symphony, It’s fun of course, but it 
also prepares the individual psycho- 
logically to listen more carefully 
during subsequent performances, so 
that another “Catch It” will find 
him well prepared. As a sort of coda 
to “Catch It” I usually have a solo- 
ist, so as to satisfy more fully the 
desire of those in the audience who 
like to hear a lot of one instrument. 

Finally, we have what I call a 
“Dramatic Number,” such as “The 
Story of Ferdinand the Bull,” “Jack 
and Homer the Horse,” “Peter and 
the Wolf,” and “Tubby the Tuba 
Player,” with narrator and orchestra. 
Or sometimes we do the Haydn 
“Farewell” symphony, with — the 
members of the orchestra in costume 
slowly stealing away, one by one, 
until only the conductor is left. Or 
it might be the “Danse Macabre,” 
with the orchestra costumed as skele- 
tons, devils, roosters, etc. 


Enthusiasm 


The enthusiasm exhibited at these 
concerts has been both significant 
and satisfying. The success of the 
ideas involved seems apparent and 
we believe that we have succeeded 
in proving that teaching and learn- 
ing great music can be fun. 

To establish a complete perform- 
ance of a Beethoven symphony as 
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part of a pleasant and wholesome 
experience in both the conscious and 
subconscious levels of a child’s mind 
is something that seems to me to 
represent a cultural investment in 
the future. Every great composer, 
because he is great, has something 
for the individual from, I would say, 
the age of three up. It is simply a 
matter of getting that individual to 
listen at his own level, rather than 
at the level of someone else. I do 
not believe in five-year-old or six- 
year-old music as a part of the proc- 
ess of music education, for the mu- 
sic usually chosen for these or any 
other ages is best described in that 
old musicians’ term, “Coffee House 
Music.” Teaching someone to listen 
to and appreciate this type of music 
is like teaching children to like ice 
cream and cake. To my mind, these 
things do not need teaching. 

Good music can be taught without 
the necessity for a trained musical 
mind to present it. The simple ex- 
pedient of getting the youngsters to 
work hard at listening, the better to 
translate their own feclings stimu- 
lated by the music, will accomplish 
the task at hand. The teacher need 
only be a record turner, reading a 
few introductory remarks and then 
letting Beethoven take over the class, 
as he is so eminently able to do. 





FRANCIS 


(Continued from page 23) 


in a general way—not specializing; 
that individual instruction is prac- 
tically necessary for adequate devel- 
opment of professional talent; that 
with the large classes in our schools 
often assigned to one teacher, such 
individual attention is, for the most 
part, impossible, yet the sincere and 
interested teacher of these classes will 
invariably dig up ways and means of 
helping the individual to realize his 
ardent hopes and ambitions. 

On the other side of the picture 
we have the average director of a 
church choir of good standing, or of 
a community chorus (not personally 
associated with school groups or rou- 
tine) who, while outwardly profes- 
sing to be searching eagerly for any 
and all new voices, is likely to look 
upon the work of those trained in 
the schools as terribly amateurish, 
inadequate, and altogether too difh- 
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cult to adjust to his particular con- 
ditions. ‘Then there is the general 
run of the mine, dyed in the wool 
director of a school organization, 
who, though not directly connected 
with a church or community project, 
is prone to consider the other fellow 
“an interfering nuisance raider” on 
his singing contingent. Rehearsals, 
services, times of meeting, proce- 
dures, and motives seem bound to 
conflict, and the results continually 
and materially hinder (on both 
sides) the avowed objective of the 
whole set-up. 


True Conception 


Those among you who have not 
yet experienced direct contact with 
these and similar existing conditions 
may view the foregoing statements 
as a diatribe by one who is nursing 
a fancied personal wrong, or who 
may have encountered some extra- 
ordinary community conditions. It 
may be that some pet theory has be- 
come involved. The fact remains 
that we as music educators can, and 
should bestir ourselves in adopting 
a more honest and determined at- 
tempt to find ourselves and our really 
effective place in the community. 

First and foremost we should en- 
deavor to arrive at a clear dis- 
tinction between sacred music and 
secular music. With this will come a 
full and wholesome realization of 
what is needed, what is best, and 
what is not good for the stirring of 
men’s souls in their dealings with the 
Almighty and in clean living—by no 
means ignoring the possibility of the 
strong emotional clement, yet thor- 
oughly awake to the danger of sen- 
timentality, 

I earnestly plead for serious con- 
sideration of good music as a prac- 
tical stimulus for all that is pure in 
men’s lives. Let each of us bend a 
little more of our latent energy to- 
ward creating and establishing a 
wholesomely cooperative working at- 
titude toward all who are engaged in 
the many and varied phases of edu- 
cation in music. The result will am- 
ply compensate us, our students, and 
the community for any extra time 
spent in thoughtlul planning. Even- 
tually we will achieve that aim of all 
true educators—a better and more 
enduring sense of good citizenship 
and greater community responsibil- 
ity. 
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Experience in Italy 


WALLACE MAEDA 





A music educator from Hawaii now studying at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Mr. Maeda describes an 


incident experienced while a member of the Armed Forces. 





URING my overseas duty in 

Italy, where I witnessed the 
depths of human misery and war’s 
destruction, I was able to take stock 
of myself and to put a new evalua- 
tion on the commonplace things 
which I had always taken for 
granted. ‘The power of music as a 
balm for the nerves and a tonic for 
a weary and turbulent mind was one 
of these accepted truths. 

It was in the little peasant village 
of San Pietro that I came to the full 
realization of the import of this state- 
ment, On a particularly cold and 
rainy night, after I had taken needed 
supplies to the forward troops and 
was en route to the rear area for a 
much-needed rest, I was attracted by 
a flicker of light which pierced the 
darkness. Being wet and cold, I fol- 
lowed this faint light and found my- 
self in a partly demolished farm- 
house. ‘That the hand of death and 
destruction had fallen heavily on this 
village was evident from the nauseat- 
ing stench of carcasses and the masses 
of debris on all sides. Within thése 
ruins and in one of the few rooms 
that was still standing, I came across 
a peasant family huddled togethe 
near the fireplace. An old man was 
softly playing on a dilapidated ac- 
cordion. Seeing that I wore the uni- 
form of an American soldier, they 
admitted me with a cry of “Bravo 
Americano!” and immediately pre- 
pared a place for me nearest the 
hearth. 

During the course of the conversa- 
tion with various members of the 
family I found that they had just 
come down from the mountains after 
two miserable months of hiding 
from the Nazis. The oldest son had 


been forced into slave labor while 
the father of the family had been 
brutally slaughtered for resisting the 
enemy’s demands. With the termina- 
tion of hostilities in San Pietro, this 
family had returned home only to 
find it in ruins and completely ran- 
sacked. 

As the conversation dwindled and 
my meager knowledge of Italian be- 
came more and more evident, they 
began softly to sing “Rigoletto,” 
“Campagniola Bella,” and “Non Te 
Scordare de Me,” accompanied by 
the simple I, IV, and V chord scheme 
of the accordion. Despite the inade- 
quacy of harmony, I was deeply im- 
pressed by the sincerity and beauty 
of the occasion and tried to drink 
deep of this moment of relaxation. 
As I sat listening to “Non Te Scor- 
dare de Me” and joining in on 
“Rigoletto” and others that I knew, 
I could not help teeling the solem- 
nity of the occasion. I thought, 
“Thank heaven! In spite of depriva- 
tions and sufferings they have not 
forgotten to sing.”” How wonderful 
that this simple form of recreation 
brought relief and consolation to 
these poor, wretched souls! 

Here was a typical family scene— 
music, an open fire, and the family 
circle (or what was left of it)—noth- 
ing ostentatious, nothing unusual 
about it maybe, but at such a mo- 
ment and in such dismal surround- 
ings it was touching and heartwarm- 
ing! Here was a living testimony of 
the indomitable spirit of man. There 
was no apparent reason for singing; 
yet there was a need for song, They 
were singing not out of happiness, 
but out of gratitude and thanksgiv- 
ing for the precious gift of life itself. 
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Listening to the music and warm- 
ing myself near the fire were like 
seeing a beautiful flower growing on 
a rocky precipice—growing and blos- 
soming in all its splendor in spite of 
adverse conditions and defying the 
elements by its very existence. That 
a plant should grow in fertile soil 
and with other favorable growing 
conditions is no miracle, but when 
the spark of life persists under the 
worst conditions, then it is miracu- 
lous. That music should still dwell 
in these heavy hearts was a miracle 
to me. 

This episode revealed no new 
truths to me, but it helped me to 
re-evaluate some of the commonly 
accepted concepts and to rekindle 
within me a feeling of gratitude and 
thanksgiving for the free America in 
which we live. We often do not ap- 
preciate the simple things of life un- 
til they have been taken away 
from us. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SUMMER CHOIR SCHOOLS 


The Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America is sponsor- 
ing four Summer Choir Schools to 
be conducted under the auspices of 
its Department of Sacred Music, 
John Milton Kelly, director. These 
schools represent an important step 
in the recently established program 
of the Presbyterian Church to de- 
velop music in its congregations, 

In these schools, at Wilson Voca- 
tional Junior College, Swannanoa, 
N. C.; Allison James School, Santa 
Fe, N. M.; Hood College, Frederick, 
Md.; and The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, courses are being 
given in conducting, music and wor- 
ship, vocal methods, junior choir 
methods, model choirs, and private 
study of voice and organ. 

In addition to Mr. Kelly, the fac- 
ulty includes Edna H. Kelly, George 
M. Kreuger, Elizabeth Kreuger, Cecil 
Stewart, Cecil Jacobson, Lawrence 
Curry, and Raymond L. White. 

The eleven-day sessions presented 
at the four centers are designed to 
provide intensive training for or- 
ganists, choirmasters, and music 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church 
and to offer young people and adults 
basic training which will enable 
them to take part in the music ac- 
tivities of their churches. 
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His newest compositions for violin and piano: 


SCHERZO (from his String Quartet in A minor) 
RETROSPECTION (also from his String Quartet) 
HUNGARIAN RONDO—Haydn 

PRELUDE in G minor—Rachmaninoff (in prep.) 


For violin alone 
CADENZAS to Mozart’s Concerto #3, 4; 5 & 6 
* * * * 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN, THE OLD 
REFRAIN, CAPRICE VIENNOIS and RONDINO ON A THEME 
OF BEETHOVEN may be obtained as solos for practically any 


instrument; for instrumental ensembles; and for orchestra. 


Ask your regular music dealer to show you these and 


other KREISLER compositions. We do not sell at retail. 





67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18, N. y. 





FRITZ KREISLER ¢ 
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METHODS and STUDIES for the 
f ambitious INSTRUMENTALISTS 
y VIOLIN TROMBONE 
$ — Lehman-Wilson Violin Method........$1.00 Professional's Key-Double and 
Triple Tonguing, by Aug. H. 
Schaefer cA hd deel Me tenes VAN 
CORNET (Trumpet) Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes 
Transcribed for Trombone, 
Schaefer, Aug. H. (Tri-Form) Bass Clef i 75 
Method ; 1.50 Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. | .75 
Bellstedt Twelve Technical Studies.. 1.25 (Embouchure Cultivation) 
Professional's Key—Double and Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. 2. .75 
Triple Tonguing, by Aug. H. (Twelve Etudes) 
Schaefer 1.00 Stacey's Trombone Studies, Vol. 3 .75 
Stratosphere—Low-down on (Scale Studies) 
higher-up playing, by Aug. H. 
Schaefer 1.50 FLUTE 
Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes, P ees aelteds as 
had _ 475 urstenau— udies for Flute 
CNR Sev (2 Vols.) OCH... ccccccescssmeeneeine 1.25 
(Transcribed and Re-edited by 
CLARINET Louis A. Hahn) 
12 Paganini-Gavinies Etudes and 
Ten Famous (Rode) Caprices Caprices Pe ah 
Transcribed for Clarinet by (Transcribed for Flute by Louis 
Geo. Carr 1.00 A. Hahn) 
PUBLISHED BY 
ee MUSIC , 528 Elm Street 
HOUSE Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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BALL STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. JOHN R. EMENS, president 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Announces its sponsorship 


of the Second Annual 


National Orchestra 
Arrangers’ Festival 


.. . $100 cash prize for the most 
effective arrangement of any 
composition for “institutional” 
orchestras (full or augmented 
wind sections and string players 
of average school and college 


ability). 


. $50 cash prize for the best 
arrangement of “traditional” ma- 
terial for standard symphony. 


. . . $50 cash prize for the best 
arrangement of “novel” material 
for standard symphony. 


. . . Reading clinic of works sub- 
mitted and performance of win- 
under dis- 


ning arrangements 
tinguished guest direction on 


dates to be announced in Sep- 


tember. 


Manuscripts must be received 
by September 15, 1946 


For further details, address 


DR. ROBERT HARGREAVES, Head 
Department of Music 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Muncie, Indiana 


Continuing the original oppor- 
tunity for the arranger (in con- 
trast to the composer exclusive- 
ly) to gain monetary reward, 
public hearing, and distinguished 
direction for his work in its un- 
published state. 








It's Not Done With Mirrors! 


LOU DEL GUERCIO 





One of the principal operators in the music printing in- 


dustry, Mr. Del Guercio indicates the hectic pace of his 


trade and describes the processes of music printing. 





E do not laugh or even look 

surprised when a_ customer 
dumps a manuscript in our laps 
with the ultimatum, “And we gotta 
have copies tonight!” It is all in the 
day’s work (plus overtime) of the 
music printer. He is not a “printer,” 
actually, because music is produced 
by the lithographic process—photo- 
offset lithography, to be exact, but 
he is called so many names that 
another more or less doesn’t make 
any difference. 

Volumes could be written about 
our customers, the music publishers, 
but this article will be devoted in- 
stead to the men, women, boys, girls, 
machines, and techniques that turn 
out printed music in various forms 
—from symphonic scores to profes- 
sional copies that ‘Tin-Pan Alley 
and the standard publishers all over 
the country and abroad produce 
and publish. 

Millions of pieces of music in one 
form or another are given away, 
sold, bought, or borrowed every 
year, but how many in the vast pub- 
lic that handles them ever stop to 
think where they came from or how 
they are turned out, who the music 
printers are, what they do, and 
where they do it? Not more than a 
score of firms in the whole country 
(lo music printing, and most of 
them are centered in and around 
New York, with a few in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and on the West Coast. 
They handle the production from 
manuscript to printed copies. 

From the engraver’s bench to the 
wrapping and shipping table, watch 
and see what happens. When that 
master craftsman, the music en- 
graver, has finished punching the 


notes and cutting the ties, slurs, 
and other “characters” on the soft 
alloy plate and corrected it, it is 
inked and wiped, and a black and 
white proof is pulled for the camera 
man to “shoot” on a paper or film 
negative. When the negative has 
been retouched it is laid out, to- 
gether with the others that make up 
the form, on a sheet of opaque lay- 
out paper cut out so that the nega- 
tives are masked—four, eight, or six- 
teen of them—in the order and posi- 
tion they will occupy on the litho- 
plate. This is a zinc or aluminum 
sheet, with a “grained” surface like 
frosting, that has been treated with 
an albumen coating sensitive to 
light. The layout sheet is laid over 
the plate, and the lights are turned 
on for from two to five minutes. 
This “sets” the albumen coating on 
the plate where the light goes 
through the negative and hardens 
the notes and other marks so ex- 
posed, The plate is then watered, a 
process which washes off the residue 
of albumen that has not been fixed 
by the heat, and after further proc- 
essing the plate is ready for use. 
We now have a press ready to run 
lithographic impressions of the mu- 
sic that the composer wrote, the en- 
graver transferred to metal, and the 
camera man made a negative of, but 
lithography is not quite so simple 
as it sounds. Almost everyone under- 
stands the principle of printing 
from type—the inking of the raised 
surface of the type and the transfer, 
by contact, of the ink to paper. But 
there are no raised characters on a 
lithoplate; only the fixed albumen 
surface that picks up the ink just 
as type does. To keep the rest of 
the plate (the smooth, unmarked 
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surface) from also picking up the 
ink, a lithopress has two rollers— 
one for the ink and one that applies 
a film of water to the clean surface 
of the plate and, because water and 
lithographic ink do not mix, the 
sharp outlines of the inked impres- 
sions are all that are transferred to 
the paper but not “just like that.” 
By the offset process the roller that 
picks the ink off the plate does not 
carry the paper to be printed, but 
a rubber “blanket” that takes the 
first impression and, as the press re- 
volves, transfers the ink to the pa- 
per. So the lithoplate, clamped on 
its cylinder, touches three surfaces— 
the ink roller, the water roller, and 
the offset blanket — during each 
revolution, and a flat sheet of four, 
eight, sixteen, or thirty-two music 
pages comes off the press. 

If the job is an octavo, a “black 
and white’ or standard edition, a 
band part, or an orchestration with- 
out colored title or cover, all that 
has to be done is fold and collate 
(gather) the sheets and pass them 
on to the bindery room if they are 
to be attached or bound in any 
manner. 

In the case of a “regular” or pop- 
ular song, it is the general practice 
to use a special paper, coated on 
one side, for the colored cover. 
These sheets are, as a rule, printed 
on regular type presses, using line 
cuts or halftones, while the music 
on the inside pages and on the loose 
insert (if any) is lithographed. 

The operations, processes, and 
motions that have to be gone 
through (and they are the same 
whether the job is a “professional 
copy” or the pages of a symphonic 
score) take time, care, skill, and 
patience on the part of the men and 
women who see them through, to 
say nothing of the capital invested 
in plant and machinery and avail- 
able for the purchase of paper and 
supplies and the extension of credit. 
Also essential are a strong constitu- 
tion and a thick hide to stand the 
headaches induced by almost im- 
possible production demands, the 
difficulty of getting enough com- 
petent help, and all the other prob- 
lems that printers are a prey to, And 
they must be tough to take it and 
keep coming back for more, year 
after year and every day in the year 
including Sundays and holidays! 
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Something Different 
ALBUM OF 


SELECTIVE PIANO DUETS 


transcribed and edited by Ralph Berkowitz 


Contents: 


ALBENIZ: Tango In D POLDINI: Dancing Doll 


BACH: Adagio from the Or- 
gan Toccata in C Major 


HAYDN: Serenade from 
String Quartet, Opus 3, | TSCHAIKOWSKY: Waltz 


No. 5 from Sleeping Beauty 
LONDONDERRY AIR: Free 
WAGNER: Album Leaf 


Transcription 
Price (complete) $1.00 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 


RAVEL: Pavane pour une 
infante defunte 





1716 SANSOM STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

















NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


by McConathy - Morgan - Mursell - 
Bartholomew - Birge - Bray - Miessner 


dth Book Ready 


This newest addition to the series further enriches the 5-point 
teaching program with new horizons in Americana and in singing 
and playing with orchestral and social instruments. 216 pp. 
List $1.08. 


CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 


by Harry Robert Wilson 


Book IV (Sop-Alto-Baritone) now available with Books I and II. 
Books III. V, and VI are in press. Each book is distinctive. Each 
book represents significant songs ranging through the various 
styles of choral literature. Sacred selections—the best works of 
classic, romantic, and modern composers——typical folk songs of 
America and of other lands —selections in contemporary radio 
arrangement—-simple piano parts for the student accompanist. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
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HOFFMAN'S 
Choral Music 


Review this selected list of recent 

octavos recommended for their 

musical worth, professional editing 
and correct voicing. 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 


The Barn Dance—FElliott.......... By be 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
——Arr. FIOWOFER ......:..ccecce00 i ls 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott........ 1D 
The Night Has A Thousand 
Eyes—Christie ................006 2 
Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter 
Be?—Warren ..........:eccceeeeees AS 
The Silver Ring 
—Chaminade-Howorth ........ RF 2 
Snow Adventure—Elliott ........ AG 
Tree Silences—Lenz-Hoffman.. .16 
Velvet Shoes—Evans ................ 5 
Woodwinds—FEvans .................. AS 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 
{unless otherwise stated) 
Fog (An Impression) —Christie .15 
Here in This House 


—Beethoven-Howorth ........ 1S 
| Hear America Singing 

—Eastham (8 pts.).............. .16 
In the Gloaming 

—Arr. Howorth (7 pts.)...... 1S 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott.......... 15 
O Chillun, You'd Bettah Believe 

—Clark (8 pts.) ..... 16 


Oh, to Sea—Eastham (8 pts.).. .15 


Praise Ye the Lord 
—Tchesnokoff-Howorth ...... 5 


To Thee, I’m Turning—Luvaas .15 


When Grandma Danced 
—NMozart-Christi2. ........... siete 


MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 


Let Me Wander Not Unseen 


UMN Code siieci devisees canwecooyes x12 
Night Run—Palmer Clark........ .16 
Ride of the Cossacks——'Joworth .15 
Roadways—Clark ................0008 A |e" 
The Roamer—Thomas ............ AS 


Shortnin’ Bread—Arr. Howorth .15 


Somebody Callin’ My Name 
—Arr. Howorth .................. 15 


“Seeing is believing" 


Send for your approval copies soon! 


The 
Raymond A. Hoffman Co. 


School Music Publishers 
509? S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Observe the Copyright Law! 


A. WALTER KRAMER 





This statement prepared by Mr. Kramer is authorized by 


the Music Publishers’ Association of the United States 


as a guide in copyright matters sometimes misunderstood. 





I‘ recent years there has been an 
increasing amount of copying of 
copyrighted music all over this 
country. Even in educational insti- 
tutions this has frequently been 
done, the excuse being offered that 
the music was not obtainable, that 
it was “out of print’”—a very handy 
excuse during the war years, when 
not only has much foreign music 
been unavailable, but a _ goodly 
amount of music of American pub- 
lishers has similarly been out of 
print because of the shortage of pa- 
per. 

The Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States, the ranking 
organization of the industry, has 
been in existence since 1895. Today 
it includes the majority of this 
country’s leading music publishers 
and is greatly interested in taking 
measures to stop the illegal copying 
of music. But there must be a more 
earnest desire on the part of all who 
make their living from music, or 
who enjoy it as amateurs, to pro- 
tect the composer’s and publisher’s 
rights, if the practice is to disappear 
completely and copies of the music 
be purchased instead of copied by 
hand or by one of the many mechan- 
ical processes available today. In 
fact, these new processes make it 
easier for the person’ who wishes to 
infringe to do so, unless he mects 
with firm opposition on the part of 
the owners of the companies who 
engage in this new kind of music 
reproduction, by which is meant 
photostating, blueprinting, and so 
on, Cases have been known where 
one printed copy was purchased and 
fifty were made by a process. 

There are two other matters, also 
infringements of copyright under 


our law, which have come to the at- 
tention of the Music Publishers’ As- 
sociation. The first has to do with 
the electrical transcription studio, a 
relatively new business, which in 
the past decade has become a very 
flourishing one, Many singers, in- 
cluding prominent ones, engage 
these studios to make recordings of 
their performances. The studios do 
this and later, if the record turns 
out well, some of them sell copies 
not only to the performer but to the 
studio’s clients. If the music in ques- 
tion is in the public domain, it does 
not concern the Association, but if 
it is copyrighted music, it is an in- 
fringement and concerns the Asso- 
ciation very much. The selling of a 
transcription (recording) of a copy- 
righted composition without paying 
the legal fee to the publisher, who 
in turn pays the composer his share, 
is an infringement of the United 
States Copyright Law. But more 
than that, the clectrical transcrip- 
tion studios must get permission 
from the copyright owner first, by 
signing a contract with the publish- 
er, just as leading phonograph com- 
panies do and have done over the 
years. 

In short, when a singer or player 
asks a recording studio to make a 
transcription, the studio must  in- 
vestigate the status of the composi- 
tion. If it is a copyright, he cannot 
transcribe it until he has secured 
permission from the publisher, All 
studios have been notified to this 
effect by the Association, and it is 
to be hoped that the practice of de- 
priving copyright owners of their 
rights will thus be checked. 

One electrical transcription stu- 
dio, during the regime of a certain 
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orchestral conductor in New York, 
was engaged by him to transcribe 
all his performances, taking them 
off the air when his orchestra was 
broadcasting. Not only were these 
sold to the conductor in question, 
but copies were sold to many others 
who desired to own certain composi- 
tions not in the regular phonograph 
catalogues. This was, of course, a 
flagrant violation. 

Finally, the reprinting of the 
texts of choral compositions, both 
long ones and brief part songs, in 
the programs of choral societies, has 
always been done to add to their 
audiences’ interest at their concerts. 
By reprinting the texts, the so- 
cieties unwittingly violate copy- 
rights, which, in some cases, are 
those of the music publisher and in 
others those of the book publisher. 
Often the poem belongs to neither, 
but is copyrighted in the poet’s own 
name, in which case the society 
must receive permission from the 
poet himself to reprint the poem. 

This year the Association of Male 
Choruses of America has been con- 
ferring with the Music Publishers’ 
Association in an attempt to adopt 
a procedure whereby infringement 
of copyright shall be brought to an 
end. John F. Sengstack, president of 
the Music Publishers’ Association, 
has reported that complete coopera- 
tion toward reaching a happy result 
is being given by the male chorus 
group. However, there are many 
choruses in the country not. af- 
filiated with the Association of Male 
Choruses, and they too must observe 
the Copyright Law in the prepara- 


‘tion of their program books. The 
law provides for an assessment of 


not less than $250 for each separate 
infringement. “Phe non-commercial 
or educational nature of the con- 
cert has no bearing on the matter. 








MP) New Music List 


Copies of 
MPJ NEW MUSIC LIST 


are still available 
at 59 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 














IN EARLIER GRADES 


DOROTHY CADZOW Prairie Lullaby 


A characteristic piece introducing easily assimilated mod- 





ern harmonies. (Gents 2) 35¢ 
NORMAN CAZDEN Tramp Away! 
A third-grade march with an ostinato figure of great 
beatnamd interest. cones 3) 40¢ 


IRVING MOPPER Diversions 


Fascinating modern studies in first and second grade and 
five- ~vP eevee earete VA) 50¢ 


IGOR STRAWINSKY The Five Fingers 


Eight melodies characteristically Strawinsky, yet all within 


the first or second que 60¢ 
MAXWELL POWERS Patterns 
Modern adaptations of dance forms found in the |8th 
century suites. (Grade 3!/2) 60¢ 


MEET MODERN MUSIC 


A wide variety of piano solos by contemporary masters 
designed to introduce modern rhythms and harmonies to 
the beginner. 

Part | (Grad 1-2'/2) 75« 


MERCURY nine =e 


Part Il (Grade 2-3) 75¢ 
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A NEW SERVICE FROM AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 





RUSH ORDERS 


for 


MUSIC PRINTING 
WELCOME 


Orders for printing 500-5000 copies of Sheet Music or Octavo 


pu 


sol 


blications, from engraved music plates (or zincs), are respectfully 
icited. 


We have acquired the equipment and experienced personnel of 
the White-Smith Co. in Boston. (Specialists in music printing by 


stone lithography for over 40 years). 


as 


Paper and complete bindery service furnished from our own plant 


desired. 
WE DO NOT DO PHOTO-OFFSET WORK. 


Send us a trial order. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 





M 
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cLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY | 


45 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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DE SAXE 


(Continued from page 34) 


The motion picture composer is 
well equipped to give excellent ac- 
count of his musical competence. 
More fortunate than most of his col- 
leagues in the field of serious com- 
position, he is given ample oppor- 
tunity to experiment—and under 
most favorable and remunerative 
conditions. He has at his command 
all sorts of tricks, devices, and or- 
chestral effects that give him far 
greater range in orchestral coloring. 
Now add to this a natural flair for 
showmanship and some real inspira- 
tion and you have all the elements 
necessary for the composition and 
production of good concert music. 
And we must not forget that music 
—whether it is for the theater, the 
film, or the concert hall—must con- 
tain this most essential element, 
showmanship. Two well-known com- 
posers by the name of Wagner and 
Beethoven were well aware of this 
long ago. 

When the views expressed by Mr. 
Wallenstein at the beginning of this 
article were first made public 
through The Score, official journal 
of the American Society of Music 
Arrangers, they immediately aroused 
a considerable amount of comment, 
both in agreement and in disagree- 
ment. Mr, Wallenstein’s statements 
were direct and to the point, and 
he was well aware that they would 
evoke a positive reaction, one way 
or the other, from the composers of 
filmy music. 

Most of the composers with whom 
I have talked so far have thorough- 
ly disagreed with Mr. Wallenstein’s 
viewpoint, so it is planned to pre- 
sent a summary of their ideas in the 
next issue of The Score. Debate of 
this kind should prove decidedly 
beneficial to all those interested in 
the development of film music. 


Another View 


Of particular interest is an article 
by Ernest Gold which appears in a 
recent issuc of Film Music Notes, 
and which touches upon the ques- 
tion of “picture music in the con- 
cert hall.’ Mr. Gold’s article is, in 
part, a direct answer to Mr. Wallen- 
stein. 

Examining “the relationship of 
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the music and the spoken word on 
one hand, and the picture on the 
other hand,” Mr. Gold is of the 
opinion that music must be an in- 
trinsic part of the picture. To prove 
this he presents the amusing exam- 
ple of a person in line outside a 
movie theater, waiting for a seat. 
He asks, “Did you ever notice the 
curious effect that is created when 
one can hear the dialogue and mu- 
sic without seeing the screen? There 
seem to be all kinds of totally un- 
motivated noises, strange and dis- 
connected lines, and nobody can fol- 
low the story, yet for those who can 
see the screen everything seems en- 
tirely natural.” Mr. Gold believes 
that the technique for writing film 
music must be different from that 
employed in writing radio and con- 
cert hall music, because the listener 
naturally employs his visual sense as 
well as the auditory. 

To illustrate further the close re- 
lationship of music and action on 
the screen, Mr. Gold explains that 
“the progression of thought in pic- 
ture music is determined by the 
scene it is written for. The scoring 
must be a supplement to the lines 
and action. If the dialogue says what 
could be said better by action, then 
the scene seems ‘talkie’. If the ac- 
tors act out what they are saying in- 
stead of just supplementing the 
spoken word we have an example of 
‘ham acting’. If the music does not 
just supplement words and motion 
but duplicates, we speak of ‘over 
scoring’. 


“Poor Symphonic Material” 


Mr. Gold is of the opinion that 
film music and concert music just 
don’t mix. “Picture music,” he con- 
cludes, “with few exceptions, makes 
poor symphonic material. By the 
same token, classical and standard 
selections make poor backgrounds. 
Let me look to the future with the 
proud knowledge that we have a 
new medium in motion pictures 
which is quite different in its musi- 
cal requirements from the concert 
hall. Let us strive to improve both 
picture and symphonic music by un- 
derstanding their respective func- 
tions and characteristics. Only in 
that way will be able to do truly 
great things in either field.” 

In the case of music that has been 


written to fit the picture, what hap- 
pens when it is played minus the 
elements with which it was meant 
to fraternize? Mr. Gold _ believes: 
a a very complex and lengthy 
recruiting job would be necessary 
to indicate musically all the motiva- 
tions which in the first place give 
rise to the various changes of mood, 
etc. Few, if any, composers will take 
the trouble. No matter how skilfully 
done, it will still be an adaptation, 
and with very little extra effort 
something entirely new could be 
written, something designed for 
sheer listening.” 





(Continued from page 21) 


more ably than anything else could. 

Following the performance, I tried 
to transform in my mind “Song of 
Norway” into “Song of China.” This 
is what I have arrived at thus far. 
It is going to be a musical play of 
the people, who will enjoy it just as 
much as the musicians and scholars 
will. Here and there they will hear 
something which sounds so much 
like what was once dear to their 
hearts—music similar to the tunes 
their mothers used to sing to them 
and with them in their childhood 
days, something that will make them 
say, “Ah, that’s our music equipped 
with all the ‘modern conveniences.’ ” 
They will find their own colorful 
costumes, folk tunes, and dances 
glorified in this new musical play. 
They will hear an orchestra consist- 
ing probably of both Chinese and 
Western instruments, accompanying 
solos, duets, choruses, and so forth 
in qualities and harmonies that are 
not entirely too foreign to their ears. 
It is not going to be dull at all—on 
the contrary, most enjoyable. They 
will see, hear, and fecl the new 
spirit of a new nation through new 
music that has an old soul. When 
they hear the grand finale of the 
“Song of China”: 

Men of China proud and free 

Let the stars your garment be, 
As you plow uneven soil, 
Reap the harvest of your 
| 

they will agree that this is a healthy 
voice from a healthy member of this 
“One World”! 
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obtainable is bound to bring disap- 
pointment in the case of at least 85 
per cent of the films listed. Enter- 
tainment films of musical worth are 
still not being utilized fully in class- 
rooms. Yet discussion of these topics 
and others pertinent to the field was 
confined to a subdivision of one of 
the forty curriculum groups at this 
year’s Music Educators National 
Conference in Cleveland, while well- 
established phases of our music pro- 
gram were presented again at the 
large general meetings. 

Even so, the future is not too 
discouraging. If the MENC sees 
fit to endorse the recommendations 
presented by the Film Committee at 
the Cleveland meeting, progress will 
result. Members of the MENC will 
be provided with sound guidance in 
the purchase and use of visual aids 
equipment and with a guide to good 
music education films now available 
and new ones as they are made 
ready. The Committee will continue 
its work on an_ over-all, com- 
prehensive plan for proposed films 
in all phases of music education and 
make these findings available to the 
educational film producers. 

It is likely that music education 
will share in the benefits of the $100,- 
000 appropriated by the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America. This 
project is being handled by the Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures of the 
American Council on Education at 
Yale University. Of the sum, $50,- 
000 is to go for seven sample educa- 
tional films designed to serve as 
models for use in grade and high 
schools. We submitted an outline 
for a film called “Would You Like 
to Play?”, designed to interest pu- 
pils in studying the violin. It has 
been sent by the Director of the 
Commission, Dr. Gardner Hart, to 
Mr. Arthur Mayer, who has direct 
charge of the production of this 
group of instructional films. We hear 
that more than 75 film treatments 
have been prepared, subject to final 
approval by the Commission. Of 
these, y8 deal with the subject of 
global geography; 18 with problems 
of freedom—political, religious, and 
economic; and g with mathematics. 

The remaining $50,000 has been 
appropriated for research in the field 
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of visual education now being con- 
ducted by Dr. Hart at Yale. His 
responsibility is to survey the needs 
of schools and to recommend the 
production of specific pictures. It is 
the plan of the Commission to ap- 
point a group of specialists in each 
subject-matter field to assist the 
Commission in working out a pro- 
gram of needed films in their par- 
ticular field. Thus far, extensive 
work has been done in democracy 
and geography, and work is progress- 
ing rapidly in the fields of mathe- 
matics and art. The Commission is 
now ready to appoint a committee to 
explore the field of music. Dr. Hart 
asks that the MENC suggest a list of 
music educators of nation-wide im- 
portance, with a working committee 
in the New York area, This comit- 
tec representing the MENC would 
be appointed by the Commission on 
Motion Pictures of the American 
Council on Education to work with 
the Commission and would proceed 
as follows: 

1. Review available films in the 
field of music education. 

2.. Make an over-all plan for films 
needed in this field. 

3. Make its recommendations avail- 
able to all producers who are 
interested. 

Mr. Thomas Hodge, New York 
manager of the Film Department of 
the British Information Services, 
reports that the Crown Film Unit 
has in preparation a 16mm_ film 
called “The Orchestra.” Judging 
from the excellence of their other 
educational films, here is something 
to look forward to. Young America 
Films, Inc., say they are considering 
making some music films, but no 
definite type has been decided upon. 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director of 
the International Film Foundation, 
Inc., promises he will do something 
in the music film area. Of his excel- 
lent new films, “Mary Visits Po- 
land,” “Children of Russia,” and 
“How Russian Children Play” will 
be of interest to music teachers. 
They have fine musical scores by 
Gene Forrell and they offer splendid 
leads for music study by the in- 
clusion of folk dances and songs. 

Along with the use of educational 
films in the classroom should go the 
intelligent use of films of merit from 
the entertainment field. A survey of 
“Current and Coming Entertain- 
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ment Films Worthy of the Music 
Educator’s Consideration” was made 
by a committee from New York for 
the Cleveland Convention at the re- 
quest of the National Chairman, 
Mrs. Helen C. Dill. The committee 
consisted of Gordon E. Bailey, James 
Brill, Grace Widney Mabee, Lenard 
Quinto, and myself as chairman. We 
decided that the main reason why 
music educators were not using the 
commercial film was their lack of in- 
formation regarding them. In order 
to utilize fully a film from the enter- 
tainment field a teacher must know 
well in advance of the showing in 
her community the subject of the 
film, the artists appearing in it, the 
type of music used, the composer of 
the score, the sources of available 
information, the audience classifica- 
tion, and the release dates. We com- 
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piled our list on this plan and 
presented it for the approval of the 
MENC Film and Projector Commit- 
tee. They appraised it and passed a 
resolution stating: 


The Film and Projector Committee 
recommends that the Review Committee 
continue its work, recognizing that its ef- 
fectiveness can be increased in ratio to the 
amount of cooperation given to it by Holly- 
wood production companies through their 
New York offices. In view of the fact that 
reports of the Review Committee actually 
stimulate future audience interest in a film 
worthy of its recommendation, and in view 
of the fact that such action results in bene- 
fits to the film producers from the stand- 
point of increased box office reception, it is 
sincerely hoped that maximum cooperation 
with this Committee on the part of the 
producers may be expected. 


With the help of this resolution 
and the mimeographed list of “En- 
tertainment Films” progress has been 
made since the Convention. The Na- 


tional Film Music Council, whose 
purpose is to keep music educators 
fully informed regarding the enter- 
tainment film, will issue up-to-date 
lists several times a year. The second 
edition will be ready for summer 
school sessions and will be sent 
singly or in quantities to all request- 
ing it. Affiliation with the Council at 
$2.00 a year includes this service, as 
well as a subscription to the pub- 
lication Film Music Notes, issued 
ten months of the year, and all spe- 
cial releases covering important 
musical pictures, Through these, 
educators and others, such as clubs 
and Motion Picture Councils, in- 
terested in film music are provided 
with a dependable source of infor- 
mation. A realization of this objec- 
tive depends upon the cooperation 
obtained from the publicity offices of 
our leading entertainment film pro- 
ducers. Here are examples of the 
kind of material which we hope to 
be able to release regularly. 

Early in June, members of the Na- 
tional Film Music Council were sent 
a special release on the English film 
“Henry V,” which Time magazine 
says is “One of the great experiences 
in the history of motion pictures.” 
Laurence Olivier, the director-pro- 
ducer and star of the film, sought 
out William Walton, whom he re- 
gards as “the most promising com- 
poser in England” to write the musi- 
cal score. It is a real advancement in 
this field of our art. No lover of the 
arts should miss it. 

In September will come informa- 
tion on Disney’s “Uncle Remus,” 
which promises to be a treat for chil- 
dren of all ages. It has a fine musical 
score by the talented American com- 
poser, Bernard Herrmann. 

A few producers in the entertain- 
ment field were at first alarmed at 
the sudden expansion of the 16mm 
educational film, but now the gen- 
eral conclusion is that such an in- 
terest and the intelligent use of films 
as an educational medium will 
further the entire industry. All music 
teachers should realize their respon- 
sibility and opportunity to see that 
fine musical pictures are supported 
by young people. Thirty million and 
more of our boys and girls attend 
the movies weekly. We can help 
them and the artistic growth of our 
country by encouraging attendance 
at the best of our cinematic fare. 
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Billings to such contemporary com- 
posers as the Brazilian Villa-Lobos. 
Each program was liberally spiced 
with Mexican folksongs. The conti- 
nuity for the series was written by 
one of the boys in the group, and 
because it was decided that a name 
would be in order for the group, the 
boys finally settled on “Army Trou- 
badours.” As we had little time for 
rehearsal, we prepared the numbers 
in nothing flat each week, and the 
excellence of the recordings attested 
to the boys’ ability. 

A high point in the activities of 
our group was performances of the 
stirring “Ballad for Americans,” by 
John Latouche and Earl Robinson. 
I selected this number because of the 
typical American mixture of indi- 
viduals in the choral group. In this 
number a Japanese boy, who was 
selected to do one of the speaking 
lines, called out the question to the 
soloist, “What do you do for a liv- 
ing?”, one of the Dutch boys inter- 
polated, “Are you an American?”, 
and a boy from Georgia sang out, 
“Paul Revere had a hoss race!” The 
soloist was a Czech! 

One of the last times I conducted 
this group was in a performance of 
the “Ballad” with the Denver Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. This occasion 
was memorable not only for the per- 
formance turned in by the boys, but 
also because our soloist, suffering 
from a throat infection, did not re- 
ceive his hospital pass to sing with 
us until the day of the concert. 

During the time the language unit 
existed, the choral group, as repre- 
sentatives of our organization, exer- 
cised a noticeable effect on the 
morale of the whole unit. As the 
choral group improved in skill and 
quality the rest of the men began to 
take an interest and considerable 
pride in the activities of the singers. 
The singers themselves progressed 
from downright scepticism at the 
start of rehearsals to undisguised 
confidence in their own ability after 
a few public performances. 

My next assignment was with the 
Field Artillery in Texas. At the out- 
set a man like me, who had been 
given extensive training in lan- 
guages, was in the category of a “rare 
bird” in the Field Artillery, After 
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examining my qualification card the 
Commanding Officer decided that I 
could best be used in a Special Serv- 
ices capacity, although there was no 
provision for Special Services per- 
sonnel on the Tables of Organiza- 
tion in his unit. As a result, I was 
assigned a general duty job in head- 
quarters with the added duties of or- 
ganizing and directing music enter- 
tainment by way of a jazz band, a 
radio quintet, and a choral group 
which did double duty with public 
appearance and chapel choir work. 
This job and the work connected 
with it developed a rather novel twist 
when I was called in by the C.O. 
and asked to be ready to assist at the 
next training film showing by lead- 
ing a session of community singing 
with the men. This “trial balloon” 
proved successful, and for a period 
of several weeks choral singing and 
community sings became an adjunct 
to the training program and were 
accepted as a part of it. The effect 
of these group sings showed up on 
field trips and maneuvers, when the 
men turned loose on songs in a lusty 
and at times inspired way. However, 
this use of music in a training pro- 
gram was due to the initiative of the 
commanding officer and to the fact 
that an organized group and a 
trained group leader were at Ris dis- 
posal. The boost in morale as a re- 
sult was sufficient evidence of re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the 
officer in charge. 

Another interesting development 
in connection with this choral group 
stemmed from my past experience as 
a language student. The men in the 
American Armed Forces were par- 
ticipating in a global war with allies 
scattered the world over and speak- 
ing a variety of languages. In the 
fortunes of war on a_ world-wide 
scale a man might find his next as- 
signment to be Burma, the Aleutians, 
North Africa, or the continent of 
Europe. I determined to try the ex- 
periment of an unknown language 
on the choral group which had been 
drawn at random from a regular ar- 
tillery outfit. As a starter I selected 


a catchy Mexican folksong, perhaps 


because Texas is on the border, and 
as an added attraction the famous 
Russian song, “Cavalry of the 
Steppes.” The members of this group 
were inductees, mostly from Indiana, 
Ohio, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
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Questioning disclosed that few of 
them had ever tried their tongue at 
Spanish and the idea of pronouncing 
Russian was practically unheard of. 
The upshot of our first rehearsal was 
that the Mexican folksong was a 
cinch and the group was catching on 
to the Russian number, and liking 
both of them enormously. We sub- 
sequently did both of these numbers 
on radio programs with huge suc- 
cess. The results of this experiment, 
censidering the odd assortment of 
individuals in the group, convinced 
me that any group of American sol- 
diers selected at random would turn 
in a like performance. 

On the basis of a transfer I was 
next shipped from Texas to the Con- 
valescent Hospital at Fort Logan, 
Colorado, as an instructor in Music 
Reconditioning. This installation 
was Air Corps, and I was assigned 
the job of organizing and teaching 
classes in music to veterans just re- 
cently sent back from combat zones. 
Besides classes in piano and music 
appreciation, I organized another 
choral group which was open to 
patient and staff personnel. 

The patients at this station were 
orthopedic and combat-fatigue cases. 
The work with them was pursued to 
the end that the individual returns 
to normal in mind and spirit as well 
as in body. In the over-all recondi- 
tioning program, music was used as 
an aid in repairing a bone or muscle 
injury by individual performance on 
an instrument and to assist in re- 
storing equilibrium by actual parti- 
cipation in a group activity. In this 
way music contributed to the indi- 
vidual’s general recovery. The spe- 
cific objective of the program was to 
get a man back into physical shape 
and on an even keel, ready for sepa- 
ration from the service or possible 
return to limited duty. 

When I was sent into this hospital 
program I had no definite idea what 
the set-up might be or just what type 
of music material and instruction 
would serve therapeutic purposes. A 
solution for this problem was found 
in the men themselves, It was appar- 
ent from the very first that these men 
were differently adjusted individuals 
from those I had encountered in my 
previous Army situations, and that 
a considerably modified approach 
to them would be in order. There is 
not room here for many details of 
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the observations 1 made during my 
job as music instructor at Fort Lo- 
gan Convalescent Hospital. I can 
mention only some of the accom- 
plishments of individual patients and 
give instances of group activity in 
the music instruction phase of the 
general medical program. I did find, 
however, that the psychological bene- 
fits of music instruction contributed 
apparent results in the recovery of 
a man and in some cases equaled 
the physical gains made by means 
of music, 

I taught individually and also gave 
piano class instruction to lieutenant 
colonels as well as buck privates. 
Piano classes taught by another in- 
structor and me were so well at- 
tended that we found it necessary to 
close the class and admit men by a 
waiting list. The classes in music ap- 
preciation had no such enrollment 
problem, as the number of listeners 
for such a passive type of activity 
was unlimited. These classes became 
popular to the extent that I had one 
of the highest enrollments in the 
entire convalescent program. Many 
of the men in music appreciation 
were hearing many different kinds 
of music in the field of the classics 
and semi-classics for the first time. 
And it might be said in contrast that 
many “long-hairs’” heard pieces of 
swing music for the first time. At 
each session a liberal portion of the 
time was given over to swing music 
and boogie-woogie, and a long-hair 
supporter was free to object, as was 
the swing-lover if he had to listen to 
too much classical music. 


Choral Group 


The choral group was composed 
of officer and enlisted personnel with 
a small nucleus of permanent men 
to offset dislocations in the group 
caused by constant coming and go- 
ing of patients. This group grew to 
about forty members. American folk 
songs, foreign language numbers, 
and Negro spirituals occupied a 
large place in the repertoire. It can 
be said of this group of men that an 
outstanding performance was_ the 
rule on everything attempted. For a 
group of convalescents they were to 
be commended on their stimulating 
and spirited good humor, This group 
was responsible for a regular bi- 
monthly radio broadcast originating 


on the post and also further dis- 
tinguished itself on a_ transconti- 
nental broadcast in connection with 
the post band. Two appearances 
with symphony orchestra topped off 
its list of achievements in the brief 
space of three months. 


Like Seasoned Veterans 


After an amazingly short period of 
instruction, a number of boys from 
my piano classes performed on pub- 
lic programs like seasoned veterans of 
the keyboard. One boy, whose arms 
had been shattered in a crash and 
who wore a brace on his right arm 
from wrist to elbow, gave a fine per- 
formance of the C-Major Prelude by 
Bach on a public program after the 
first six weeks of class work, without 
having had previous training. 

It is hoped that the reader of this 
article will have gained some idea 
of the conditions under which music 
groups of the type described here 
are able to exist. With the exception 
of the specific assignment as an in- 
structor in music while stationed at 
Fort Logan Convalescent Hospital, I 
usually found myself in the position 
of producing music as a side line 
while actually assigned to another 
job. But my own natural inclinations 
and professional training in music, 
coupled with a desire on the part of 
the men to have their own group, 
usually resulted in getting something 
going, even though at times under 
considerable odds, 

During my years in the service I 
discovered that a surprising number 
of men in the ranks had a vital and 
vigorous interest in music of varying 
types—some liked their symphonies, 
some wanted string quartets, some 
asked for folksongs, and_ others 
frankly preferred swing. With the 
continued use of music as a morale 
builder for men in the ranks, and 
considering the possibility that 
youngsters these days may experi- 
ence some sort of military duty, a 
determined and integrated effort to 
provide music activity of a varied 
sort seems to be in order. Such a 
plan, through a studied use of glee 
clubs, orchestral ensembles, and simi- 
lar music activities would become an 
immediate carry-over and would 
contribute in both a military and a 
socially constructive sense by foster- 
ing group spirit. 
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